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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE Arbitration Congress which has been in session in Washing- 
ton would have been a much smaller body if none of those 

who abused the President for insisting on the arbitration of Eng- 
land’s claims in Venezuela had been in attendance. How the 
outcry against that plain and very moderate demand has been 
transformed into an outcry for arbitration in general, isa point on 
which we have received no light from our Anglophils They 
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certainly owed a personal apology to Mr. Cleveland before they | 
presented themselves at the seat of national government on such 


an errand, or else a definition of their position which would recon- 
J 


cile the apparent contradictions. Are they only for such arbitra- 


tion as will save England from all peril of a war with the United | 


States? Is that, and not international peace, the goal of their 
efforts ? 
it asa means to international justice involves a remote peril of 
war? 


Are they opposed even to arbitration, if the demand for | 


PRICE Five CENTS 


Altogether this movement seems to be in the hands of Amer- 
icans, to whom peace with England is dearer than either justice 
or even the interests of their own country. We do not say this 
of all who took part in the congress, or have given their approval 
of the movement in other ways. ‘There are some soundly patri- 
otic Americans, though what they are doing in that gallery is a 
puzzle. But the purposed exclusion of all other nations from the 
proposed arrangement, and the exclusion also of all English quar- 
rels, except with the United States, shows an attitude of offensive 
preference for one foreign power that must be offensive to the 
rest. Why exclude France, to whose aid we owe the independ- 
ence of this favored nation? Why omit Germany, which has sent 
us ten immigrants in the last half century for one we have got 
from England? It is only England which has tried to divert the 
current of emigration from our shores by public assistance, and 
thus has left Germany and Ireland to acquire a power in America 
which she and her American friends would like to minimize. It 
is England who has tried to check our growth by interference in 
our national politics, through an organization which embraced a 
majority of the British Cabinet. We refer, of course, to the Cob- 
den Club and its appeal to ‘‘ the Western Farmer in America,”’ to 
vote for Free Trade, and thus check that growth of American 
manufactures which was embarrassing to her interests. And itis 
only England that is standing in the way of an international agree- 
ment to remonetize silver—the measure most necessary to the res- 
toration of American prosperity. In every possible respect Eng- 
land is more hostile to our interests and less entitled to public con- 
sideration than is any other European power except Turkey. And 
yet it is for peace with England, of all countries, that we are 
asked to sacrifice our national freedom of diplomatic action, and 
to tie our hands behind our backs by a binding and perpetual 
agreement of this kind. 


THE little excitement got out of the Indian Appropriation 
bill must have been exceedingly welcome to the Senate at this 
dull time. The Senators made the most of it, carrying the dis- 
cussion over from day to day, and looking at the question of sec- 
ular and religious education from all sorts of angles. It is to be 
regretted that the final result was so trifling. The appropriations 
heretofore made to mission schools are to be continued until the 
children can be provided with government schools instead. This 
embodies a sound principle that changes should be made gradu- 
ally, but hardly in a wise shape. Is the government to erect the 
new schools on these reservations without reference to whether the 
Indians want them or not? Suppose the Indians prefer the mis- 
sion schools and will not attend the others, as in India, where a 
mission school often kills a government (secular) school but never 
the reverse. Are we to keep up the government school, or else 
continue the appropriation to the other ? 

All the fine show which tie bill makes of cutting loose from 
‘sectarian’ education is discounted by the fact that it still appro 
priates the public money to several institutions which possess a 
character as definitely ‘‘ sectarian’’ as any that are cut off. It is 
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y 
not principle, but prejudice, and sectarian prejudice at that, which 
is the note of this new departure. 

THERE are no less than four bills for the restriction of immi- 
gration under discussion at Washington. Two of these deal with 


immigrants from Europe. One of them proposes to require of 


each immigrant a certificate from the American consul in charge | 
of the district from which he comes, to the effect that he does not | 


belong to any of the classes specified in the law as undesirable. 
The other would return to Europe every immigrant who is not 
able to read and write either English or some other language. 

Our staff of consuls 
If it were exacted of 
They might 
enlist, indeed, the help of the government authorities, especially 
the police of the country; but these would do their utmost to 
secure the certificate for people they wished to be rid of, and 
to detain the most desirable class at home. Especially would this 
stand in the way of young men who wished to escape the military 
conscription. The fact that any of them had visited the office of 
an American consul would be a reason for placing him under sur- 


The former hardly could be worked at all. 
is quite inadequate for any such inquiry. 
them, it would degenerate into the basest form. 


veillance, and if necessary, under arrest. 

The other plan is workable, and it is said that it would put a 
serious check to the immigrants from Italy and other countries 
Ww It proba- 
bly would work to induce immigrants to learn at once to read and 
write, as did the educational qualification for voters in Connecti- 
cut and some other States. It was said that not two per cent. of 
the votes were lost by reason of the requirement. 

Now while reading and writing are very good things, their 
acquisition by grown men under this sort of compulsion is no 


here the standard of popular education is very low. 


guarantee of intelligence. It does not even insure their continu- 
ing to read and write. It is possible, also, that the existence of 
this easy test will make our immigration agents less vigilant about 
enforcing others, and thus throw the door open to well taught 
scoundrels, whose principles are utterly hostile to our social order. 
He 
indeed, better furnished in that respect than the more peaceable 
average of his own countrymen. 

The other two bills remind us of a danger and a difficulty 
We 
We have a long and ill-defined frontier to our 
north, across which an objectionable immigrant easily slips into 
the United States. The incoming of the French Canadians is to 
be checked, because they come only to work for a time, and then 
This seems much too small a grievance 
to justify preventive legislation. 


Your German or Russian anarchist always can read. is, 


attendant on all schemes for the restriction of immigration. 
are not an island. 


return with their savings. 





SHovuLp Mr. McKinley, as seems probable, obtain the Repub- 
lican nomination to the Presidency, the organs of the gold party 
will forget their abuse of ‘‘ the Ohio straddle,’’ and will begin to 
discover that the candidate is not so far from monometallism after 
all 
them, as in an address at Brooklyn he declared that Mr. McKinley 


Mr. Sherman seems determined to make this retreat easy for 


“is committed in every form,by speech and otherwise, to the Repub- 
lican policy of maintaining the present gold coin of the United 
States as the standard of va‘ue.’’ Apart from any question of the 
meaning to be attached to Mr. McKinley’s speeches or to the 
Ohio platform, this is not the policy of any bimetallist on either 
side of the Atlantic. They are all agreed that the standard of 
value has been raised to an abnormal level by the exclusive use of 
gold, and prices of other commodities forced down accordingly. 
They propose to remonetize silver for the express reason that the 
supply of gold is inadequate to the commercial needs of the 
civilized world, and that the excessive demand for it created by the 
demonetization of silver has forced up its price. They propose to 
re-establish the compound unit of value in order that the ampler 
supply of silver may relieve the unnatural and artificial tension 
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thus created. To accept the gold standard of value as either 
desirable or permanent, is to put oneself outside the list of 
bimetallists. 

A platform to be bimetallist must propose to get rid of the 
gold standard, and to substitute a joint standard better adapted to 
the needs everybody but the The Ohio 
declaration is bimetallist, in that it goes so far as to say that if we 
cannot obtain relief from the tension of artificially‘high value in 
our money by intersational agreement, then we had better have 
It is illogical in 


of money-lenders. 


recourse to bimetallism on our own account. 
giving no reason for this, and, in prefixing to its declaration some 
rubbish which seems meant to conciliate the gold-monometallists 
it marks itself as a contemptible straddle. But the dec'aration is 
there, and it would defy the ingenuity of either Mr. Sherman or 
Mr. McKinley to explain it into meaning that the value attained 
by our gold coin is tocontinue to be that of our money. 

Mr. Sherman is not in harmony with the plain sense of either 
the Minneapolis platform or the Ohio platform. He returns to 
the declaration he made when the latter was first put forward, 
that we are to be so far bimetallists as to go on using silver as 
change! What international agreement is needed to compass that, 
or what other steps, in case an international agreement should be 
refused, it would puzzle him or any other working politician to 
explain. In fact, Mr. Sherman, as a financier, always took his 
cue from Wall Street, just as Mr. Cleveland does; and he very 
naturally falls behind the progress of opinion, even in the interior 
States. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Dr. John W. Nevin once said, is a sleeping 
giant. If she were really awake to the posture of our national 
politics, she would be puzzled to tell why she is completely led 
by a man for whom there is not the smallest approach to enthusi- 
asm, or even to honest esteem, in any part of the country outside 
her own borders. How has Mr. Matthew Stanley Quay acquired 
such power over a commonwealth made up of people of fair intel- 
ligence and average honesty, so that everything must stand still 
at his coming, and men wait for his public thanks as courtiers 
waited for a smile of the grand monarch? Why is it possible for 
a great State, the second in the Union in population and wealth, 
to unite in hurrahing for a candidate for the Presidency, who has 
not and will not get a single vote outside her borders, and whose 
character for honesty lies under the sorest aspersions, made before 
We suppose 
he must be described as our Svengali, under whose ‘‘ magnetic ’’ 
passes our Trilby sings any song to any tune he may direct. 
Unhappily our Svengali is not trying to bring forth dulcet har- 
mony, which otherwise were impossible to the singer. His power 
is used to pervert and degrade the sounder instincts of the com- 
munity, to enthrone selfish instincts and desires, and to make the 
politics of the State, and its share in national politics, a great 
game of self-aggrandizement for himself and his following. 

Magnetism must have gone very far if the Harrisburg Con- 
vention, or any considerable part of it, were led to take seriously 
Mr. Quay’s candidacy for the highest office in the gift of the 
American people. Onlookers, who decline to be magnetized, 
know that it is simply a part of the plan to secure a candidate who 
is bound to the bosses, and to prevent the selection of one who 
owes his nomination to the party at large. Mr. Quay, like Mr. 
Platt, is for sale to the highest bidder, and it seems quite pos- 
sible that there will be no bids ! 


the whole nation and never answered by anyone? 


THAT the Chicago Convention will be a Free Silver Conven- 
tion is now admitted even in New York. The Democrats are 
going to make a bold bid for the support of the West. New York 
suggests that the party headquarters had better be placed in 
Chicago in that case, and that no aid need be expected from the 
capitalists, who have stood by the party in past years. It cer- 
tainly would be the wiser plan for both parties to place their 
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headquarters nearer the centre of population. New York has 
ceased to be the point from which to conduct a national struggle 
of any kind, not only because of its geographical position, but 
because of its lack of sympathy with the national instincts. Mr. 
Moreton Frewen well described it as an island midway between 
Europe and America, a statemeut which must have surprised his 
English readers, as they very generally regard it as the capital of 
the country. 








GREATER New York is to be a fact, in spite of the vetoes of 
the measure by the mayors of both cities. 
had the effect of requiring a measure to be voted a second time 
in the Legislature, after the objections they gave had been read 
and considered. Under the lead of Mr. Platt, both branches of 
the Legislature re-enacted the measure, 

Exactly what permanent gain the Republican party as a 
party has to expect from the measure is not easy to see. 
York city is never Republican through anything less than a polit- 
ical earthquake. In Brooklyn, on the contrary, the Republicans 
have nearly an even chance, but they never obtained a majority 
sufficient to overcome that in New York. The combined city will 
be steadily Democratic, with Tammany Hall and the Brooklyn 
ring in close confederation. It may be that the promoters of the 
measure have acted in entire disregard of their own political 
interests, and because they believed consolidation would bring 
with it great public advantages. This, however, is so little in 
keeping with their record that the public inclines to the belief 
that the present gain of filling sundry offices of the new city by 
appointment from their own ranks has been a much stronger 
motive. With a Republican Governor and Legislature, the time 
seems utiusually propitious to such plans. 
that Gov. Morton has interposed to stop this, so that the machine 
gets nothing for its pains. Mr. Platt wanted to turn out the 
existing city commissions, both Republican and Democrat, and 
substitute his own followers. Does Mr. Morton's resistance mean 
that he has learned the exact worth of Mr. Platt’s support of the 
Governor's presidential aspirations ? 


THE Republicans of North Carolina decline to continue their 
fusion with the Populists of that State, by which the two parties 
obtained control of the State government, and chose two national 


These vetoes merely 


New 


It is said, however, 





Senators. ‘That the Republicans of the State are convinced a: 
present of the Sound Money platform, and cannot support the 
Free Silver policy without doing violence to their consciences, is 
what we are asked to believe in the despatches. We find the 
belief difficult. If the Republican party throughout the South 
were not so easily manipulated from Washington, we should have 
much more respect for its decisions of such questions. In that 
case we should find it supporting a monetary policy in harmony 
with the needs of its own section, rather than one which was dic- 
tated by its political mentors in the North. All over the South 
we have seen Republican State Conventions this year, meeting to 
choose their delegates to the St. Louis Convention, and uttering 
declarations about silver, as though they had gone to the bottom 
of the question. If there were in these conventions men of a 
higher calibre than to play parrot to Northern leaders, the fact is 
hidden from us and from the country. The Republicans of the 
South are so much controlled by the promise and prospect of 
national patronage, as to make their declarations of no real signifi 
cance. Were it otherwise the States of the farther West would 
be heavily reinforced from that section, in which all classes have 
suffered so severely from the continuance of the single gold 
standard. 

Senator Pritchard and his Republican associates should have 
accepted the proposal of Senator Butler and other Populists to 
continue fusion on the basis of the declaration of principles 
presented by the editor of Tue AMERICAN last January, and 
signed by sixteen Republican Senators, among them being Sena- 
tor Pritchard himself. 
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Ir is rather a surprise that the Methodist Conferences have 
voted down the proposal to admit women as delegates to the Tri- 
ennial National Conference. ‘The question was raised three years 
ago, when Miss Willard claimed a seat in the national body, but 
was rejected because she had the rules of the Discipline against 
her claim. Her supporters were strong enough to secure the sub- 
mission of the question to the local conference, and favorable 
action seemed most probable. Thanks, however, to the resist- 
ance of Dr. Buckley of the New York Christian Advocate, and 
other conservative leaders, the proposition has been defeated by 
a narrow majority. Methodism is, of all the larger bodies of 
American Christians, the one in which women hold the most 
prominent place. 
principle of expediency and sought immediate results, there is 
less ground of mere conservatism for resistance than in any other 
religious body. The question had to be treated simply on its 
merits as one of expediency and this gives the adverse result the 
greater significance. 


And as Methodism always has followed the 


GEN. WEYLER still works his willin Cuba, within the limited 
area covered by the Spanish occupation. Not only are prisoners 
shot in cold blood, after a form of trial, but both insurgents and 
pacificos are killed without quarter in the open field. Yet he has 
not broken the spirit of the insurgents, who met his order to grind 
the sugar cane in one district, by sending their troops thither and 
setting the cane on fire. A letter to President Jordan of the 
Leland-Stanford University, from a Cuban friend of his, declares 
that the uprising is that of the people of Cuba, and that the flower 
of the island’s youth are in the insurgent army, besides many 
business and professional men ; and that the efforts, which have 
all but exhausted the resources of Spain in men and material, have 
failed to make any impression on the movement, and to prevent 
it spreading over the whole island. 





THE celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday was made an 
international affair this year, in the interests of Arbitration (Lim- 
ited). Some good people seem to feel that it would be monstrous 
for two peoples, who both read his plays, to fight each other. It 
is, however, the fact that peoples who read not only the same 
Shakespeare but the same Bible, have quarrelled and fought ere 
this; and that men of the character of George Washington took 
part in the conflict. 
nize the unique genius of William Shakespeare. As one patriotic 
American remarked, ‘‘ there are not five men in Boston who could 
’ But for us as a nation, Shakespeare 
has no special significance, nor would we have had any interest 
for him. Hewas as destitute of popular sympathies as it is pos- 
sible for so great a genius to be. His ‘‘citizens”’ 
fools ; his common people mostly knaves as well. 


As individuals, Americans of course recog- 


have written those plays.’ 


are always 
He was a 
thorough aristocrat, siding with Essex and his faction in the effort 
to overthrow _by violence Elizabeth's less aristocratic but trusted 
advisers. His picture of the popular movement in medizeval Eng- 
land is a gross and insulting caricature, and stands in sharp con- 
trast to the sound and just estimate of Sir Thomas More. He 
treats den ocracy as Homer treats Thersites, its representative 
in the heroic age of Greece. 
to see that Thersites was to become Pericles. 


Neither of them was prophet enough 


FRANCE is learning by sharp experiences that she cannot 
make her executive responsible to the two chambers of a double 
legislature. In framing her constitution she followed America 
in establishing an elective executive, but England in making his 
advisers dependent on a legislative majority for their continuance 
in office. Thus the executive has neither the English strengih of 
heredity and continuity, nor the American of independence. 
Under this system nothing has been easier than to upset a French 
ministry, and they have followed one another in such rapid suc- 
cession that the memory refuses to be burdened with them. At 
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first it was assumed that only the more popular branch could 
turn a ministry out. But now the conservative Senate has dis- 
covered that by refusing to vote supplies, it can force resignations 
quite as quickly. 
policy must be acceptable to two bodies, which differ widely in 
their political elements. 

adicals of the other branch are furious at this intrusion 
into the field of action they thought they had complete possession 
But the Senate is quite within its constitutional rights in 
Of 
course no government can be conducted with decent efficiency by 
Is the Senate to 





of. 
what it has done, and the remedy is not easily reached. 


such methods; but how is it to be changed? 
relinquish its hold on the purse-strings, or is it to be abolished, 
or is the principle of ministerial responsibility to be abandoned, 
and our American method substituted ? The French system is all 
sail and no keel. 

OF TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES. 


THE RISE 





HE overshadowing characteristic of our industrial history dur- 
ing the past decade has been the rapid centralization of cap- 
ital, and the alarming growth of trusts and combinations designed 
to repress competition and raise prices by restricting production. 
Naturally, and rightly, such trusts and combinations excite the 
enmity of the public, for while, by monopolizing the products of 
various articles of manufacture they are enabled to tax the con- 
sumer in the shape of an unduly enhanced price for what he buys, 
the wage-earner, employed by such combinations, receives no 
benefit from the enhanced price received for the product of his 
labor. 

The purpose of the formation of trusts is to restrict produc- 
tion, and restricted production means curtailment of employment 
for the wage-earner. 
may mean higher prices for the products of labor monopolized by 


Consequently, though restricted production 


trusts it means increased lack of employment and lower wages for 
the wage-earner. Therefore the public interests are not conserved 
by higher prices resulting from the formation of trusts and com- 
binations. On the contrary, from prices unduly inflated by arti- 
ficially restricting production the public in general is grievously 
injured, for on the one hand the consumer is obliged to pay prices 
much above the cost of production and on the other hand the 
wage-earner is obliged to accept smaller wages 

Those organizing trusts and combinations to repress domestic 
competition have a two-fold purpose in view. By restricting 
production they curtail the supply of such articles as they monop- 
olize in the hope of raising prices, and at the same time they are 
enabled to reduce the cost of production, for the lower wages can 
be forced as the result of thus arbitrarily restricting the employ- 
ment of labor the smaller must be the cost of production. And 
it is obvious that if by the combination of great industrial estab- 
lishments into trusts, prices can be advanced while the cost of 
production can be reduced, the profits of those organizing such 
trusts will be unduly large, and they will rapidly accumulate such 
wealth and power as will enable them to crush out the efforts of 
independent producers to compete with them. 

But as injurious to the public weal as has been the formation 
of trusts and combinations, their rapid growth, of late years, is 
As gold has gone on appreciating, consequent on 
the growing scarcity of money as compared to the increasing 


not surprising. 


demands of a growing population, prices have fallen, and falling 
prices have cut into the profits of industry. In the face of a rapid 
and continuous fall of prices no manufacturer who is, by the 
nature of his business, obliged to carry a large stock of goods in 
various degrees of manufacture, can prosper, for the constant 
depreciation of his stock rapidly absorbs his expected profits. 
Such manufacturers are irresistibly impelled to seek around 
for some means of checking the fall of prices which to them is so 
They feel the curtailed demand for their goods, to 


disastrous. 
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which the profit absorbing fall of prices is attributable, but it is 
not in their power to increase such demand while money is growing 
scarcer, for it is the quantity of money in the hands of those, or 


Thus the cabinet in both its make-up and its , that can be controlled by those desirous of making purchases that 


makes the demand for goods. When the quantity of money is 
restricted, when trade is dull, when employment is slack, and 
when comparatively little money is being dispensed as wages, the 
demand for goods in general must be proportionately restricted, 
for no matter how much one may be in need of an article, unless 
he possesses the wherewithal, the money or credit with which to 
purchase it, his desire for such article will not make an effective 
demand. 

So it is that, with falling prices, manufacturers have found 
demand for their goods slackening and their products accumulat- 
ing on their hands. Such slackening of demand of necessity 
results in ruinous losses to them, for they are unable to dispose of 
their products save by cutting prices. To get higher prices for 
their products is to them a necessity. But how to doit? This is 
the question they are called upon to solve—on the right solution 
of which their very existence is dependent. It is clear the fall in 
prices can only be checked by increasing the demand or decreas- 
ing the supply. As we have said, it is not in the power of manu- 
facturers to increase the demand for their goods while money is 
growing scarcer and dearer. ‘They have strenuously striven to 
extend their markets, to find new buyers for their goods, only to 
find that buyers are everywhere restricting their purchases, not 
increasing them; and that the only possibility of making a new 
market is by displacing the goods of some other manufacturer 
by underselling him. So they have turned to the other alterna- 
tive. They have aimed to restrict production and thus by arti- 
ficially curtailing the supply to raise prices. But only by combina- 
tion can prices be raised by restricting production, for where there 
is no agreement among producers, the effort of some to raise 
prices by restricting their output, will inevitably be nullified by 
others increasing their product the moment orders are sent to 
them in larger number as the result of restricted production on 
the part of others. Thus it is that only by the formation of 
trusts and combinations can those deciding on curtailing produc- 
tion with a view to raising prices successfully carry out their pur- 
pose. Consequently we see the formation of trusts and combina- 
tions with startling rapidity. The growth of trusts is injurious 
to the public weal and dangerous to the body politic; but, as we 
have said, in view of the constant fall in prices, it is not sur- 
prising. 

The growth of trusts and combinations has been attributed 
to protective tariff legislation; but the true cause is to be found 
in the appreciation of gold, as we have pointed out. A true pro- 
tective tariff, will build up, not repress domestic competition. 
Indeed, if protective tariff duties led inevitably to the formation 
of domestic trusts, combinations and monopolies, the protective 
system would be indefensible. But, in the nature of things, a 
true protective tariff will not build up domestic monopolies, and 
although the great trusts with which we are now oppressed have 
grown up during a protective tariff period, they have had their 
origin in a different cause. 

A true protective system, by fostering the development of our 
natural resources, will tend, as it has in the past, to free us from 
dependence on foreign monopolists both for a market for our 
products as well as for what we have tobuy. By encouraging the 
building up of local centers of industry, a true protective system 
conserves the interests of all classes and redounds to the benefit 
of all sections of our country. As local industries are estab- 
lished and the factory is brought near to the farm, a market is 
made near at home for raw products, and the agriculturalist, 
obliged to a less and less degree to seek a market for his products 
abroad, is relieved of transportation charges to distant markets, 
relieved of charges of commission merchants, who, of necessity, 
are more numerous the further the consumer is separated from the 
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producer, and no longer dependent on a single market for the sale 
of his products, and consequently at the mercy of the buyer, but 
finding a broader and more certain market near at home, receives 
more remunerative prices for his products the nearer the factory 
approaches the farm. And while the agriculturist classes are 
thus benefited as producers by a true protective system, tending, 
as it does, to lead to a diversification of employments and an 
extended market for their products, they are equally benefited as 
consumers, for a protective tariff does not ultimately enhance 
prices, but cheapens them. 

As local centers of industry are built up, the power of foreign 
manufacturers to dictate prices to our consumers is broken, for 
just as soon as they meet domestic competition their monopoly of 
the market is broken and it is no longer in their power to charge 
monopoly prices. Thus as domestic industries rise, goods of 
foreign manufacture are offered at lower and lower prices until at 
last, as our industries are developed and domestic competition 
arises, the cost of production is so reduced as to make it impos- 
sible for foreign manufacturers, handicapped by freight charges 
and tariff duties, to successfully compete with our manufacturers 
for our markets, when importations of such goods will cease. 

Thus a protective tariff results not in enhancing the price of 
goods to the consumer, but in reducing the price just so soon as 
the control of the foreign manufacturer over the market is broken, 
and to say that a protective tariff enhances the price of manufac- 
tured goods to the consumer, because, after the building up of 
local industrial centers, the British manufacturer offers his goods 
for export to America at a price below that charged by the Ameri- 
can manufacturer equal to the amount of freight charges and tariff 
duties, is unfair, for the low price at which the British manufac- 
turer offers his goods is in itself the result of the protective sys- 
tem. 
broken by the building up of local industries under the protective 
system, he would not have had the occasion or been put to the 
necessity of reducing prices. 
consumer are brought together, the smaller will be the share of 


Unless his monopoly of the American market had been 


Moreover, the nearer producer and 


the product of labor absorbec in effecting the exchange of  sur- 
plus products, the further can diversification of industries be suc- 
cessfully carried, and consequently, the more remunerative will 
industry become. 

The protective system is then designed to free us from 
dependence on foreign monopolists and as we have pointed out, a 
true protective tariff will conserve the interests of all classes. 
We have further said that the cause of the baneful growth of 
trusts and combinations is not to be found in the protective 
system. jut that trusts and 
combinations, the inevitable outgrowth of falling prices, have 
taken shelter behind the protective system, and that the protec- 
tive system has thus in places been made to defeat its own ends, 


it is none the less true many 


to the injury of all consumers and the discredit of the system. 

Where trusts have thus monopolized domestic production 
under the shelter of the protective system, we urge unhesitatingly, 
as firm believers in a true protective system, the removal of pro- 
tective duties from all imported articles which domestic trusts and 
cumbinations created to control domestic production and repress 
domestic competition,—thus destroying at home the very benefit 
which protection along the frontier is intended to secure,—have 
monopolized. 

But to successfully combat the growth of trusts and combina- 
We must remove the cause of 
their rapid growth, which is the fall of prices that makes all pro- 
duction, when not protected by artificial restrictions, unprofitable. 
Remove the cause of falling prices, namely the appreciation of 
gold, and just as prices commence to rise, the advantages accruing 


tions something more is needed. 


to producers from combination in trusts for the restriction of pro 
duction, will disappear. 
consequent on an increasing demand for goods, there will be no 
longer occasion to curtail production with a view to raising prices, 


Just as soon as prices commence to rise, 
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and then there will be no longer occasion for the formation of 
trusts. And when there is no longer occasion for the formation 
of trusts to restrict production those trusts already formed can 


be readily dealt with. 


BANK CURRENCY INFLATION. 

- is somewhat surprising that those who never tire of prating 

about the inflation of our currency, who attribute the export 
of gold to the redundancy of our money, and who insist on the 
retirement of the greenbacks and Treasury notes as the only rem. 
edy for our financial ills, should propose that just as the paper 
issued by the government should be retired, bank currency should 
be substituted in its place. What is to be gained by the mere 
substitution of one form of paper money for another is not clear. 
If, indeed, as the gold-monometallists insist, our currency is 
inflated, if our volume of money is redundant, if our monetary 
system is top-heavy, then the retirement of greenbacks and 
Treasury notes and the issue of banknotes in their place is no 
remedy. If, indeed, as the gold contractionists tell us, a redun- 
dant currency is the source of our financial tribulations, the 
logical remedy is to be found in contraction, but what can be 
gained by the retirement of one form of redundant currency to 
make room for the substitution of another form of currency 
equally redundant ? Why, from the standpoint of the gold-mono- 
metallist, defeat the purpose of retiring the greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes by the issue of bank currency ? 

The gold-monometallists tell us our currency is redundant, 
which is equivalent to saying that prices are too high, and they 
tell us the drain on our gold for export can only be prevented by 
contracting our currency, which is to say that only by forcing 
prices down to a point where our foreign creditors will take our 
commodities in preference to gold, can we prevent the drain on 
our gold for export. Loans of foreign bankers to their American 
agents may temporarily check gold exports, but no permanent 
check can be put to gold exports until we export sufficient produce 
in value in excess of our imports, to pay the interest on our for- 
eign indebtedness, freights to foreign shippers, and the expenses 
of Americans abroad. 

To prevent the drain on our gold for export, we must, then, 
either increase our exports or decrease our imports, or both. And 
if we are to adhere to the gold standard, this can be done in only 
In short, we must depress prices to such a point where 
We must offer 


one way. 
exports will be stimulated and imports checked. 
our cotton and wheat at lower prices than cotton and wheat are 
offered in the European markets by our competitors, and thereby 
induce foreigners to take our wheat and cotton in enlarged quan- 
tities. 
be stimulated. 


Thus, and thus only, under the gold standard, can exports 
True, lower prices mean increased distress, if not 
abject poverty, ruin and bankruptcy to our agricultural classes, but 
the impoverishment and degradation of our producing classes is 
the price we must pay for the gold standard. 

That the gold-monometallists should demand the contraction 
of our currency by the retirement of our greenbacks and Treasury 
notes is therefore logical. The consequences of such a course are 
appalling, but only by a course that will force prices constantly 
lower and lower, can the gold standard be maintained. 

Yet, while the gold monometallists speak of the redundancy 
of our currency and advocate the retirement of the greenbacks 
and Treasury notes as the remedy for such redundancy, they tell 
us no contraction of our currency is intended. They propose that 
as the greenbacks and Treasury notes are retired, bank currency 
be substituted, filling the place made void by the funding of the 
greenbacks and Treasury notes. They complain of the evils of a 
redundant currency, yet after funding the greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes, after shouldering on the country an interest bearing 
indebtedness of $500,000,000 with a view to contracting our cur- 
rency, they propose to issue bank currency in the place of the 
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greenbacks and Treasury notes so retired, and thus leave our cur- | 


rency just as redundant as before. 
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Why they should advocate this contradictory policy of con- | 


traction on the one hand and expansion on the other, is, however, 
not inexplicable. 
prices must needs be unpopular and excite strenuous opposition, 


The advocacy of a policy designed to lower | 


and it is perhaps as a matter of policy and conciliation that they | 


advocate the issue of bank currency to fill the place of retired 


greenbacks and Treasury notes so as not to lead to any 
contraction. 

Far from a further fall in prices resulting from the retirement 
of greenbacks and Treasury notes, the gold-monometallists, advo- 
cating contraction on the one hand and expansion on the other, 
tell us that prices would rise and business revive, and that an 
expansion of bank currency would meet the increasing demands 


for money as business became more active and prices rose. But 


so long as we adhered to the single gold standard, and so long as | 


the banks continued to redeem their notes in gold on demand, 
such expansion of their issues as would lead to a rise in prices 
would be out of the question. An expansion of their issues of 
currency in such volume as to raise prices would immediately 
stimulate imports and at the same time check exports, for when 
our foreign creditors found they could buy more with the ounce 
of gold elsewhere than in America, they would take gold in prefer- 
ence to our commodities. The result of increased imports and 
decreased exports would, therefore, be the export of gold, and the 
burden of supplying the gold for export would fall on the banks. 


The exporter of gold would present to the banks his notes for | 


redemption, just as he now presents greenbacks and Treasury 
notes at the New York sub-treasury. Consequently the banks, so 
long as they maintained gold payments, could not expand their 
issues so as to raise prices, or even to maintain prices at the pres- 
ent low level, for just as soon as they did so, gold exports would 
result, and the notes issued by the banks would return for 
redemption just as fast as issued, which process would very soon 
exhaust their stock of gold. 

In order to maintain gold payments, the banks would have to 
contract their issues so as to depress prices, and to further depress 
prices would be to force many of their customers into bankruptcy, 
make the bills receivable they hold, uncollectable, if not worthless, 
and thus inevitably lead to the suspension of the banks them- 
selves. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that after the transfer- 
rence of the burden of supplying gold for export from the Treasury 
to the banks, but a very short time would elapse before the banks 
suspended specie payments, especially as the banks would have 
nothing to lose by such a course. Indeed they would have much 
to gain, for gold payments once suspended, bank currency would 
become our measure of value, and the banks would have it in 
their power to shorten and Jengthen our monetary yard-stick at 
will by contracting and expanding their issues of banknotes. 

Gold payments suspended, and the control over the volume 
of the currency vested in the banks, bank currency inflation would 
then be possible, and we would alternately be treated to inflation 
and contraction, as the speculators controlling our banks, and 
hence the volume of our currency, saw fit to raise or depress 
prices. Violent fluctuations in prices would be the order of the 
period, and the producing classes would be at the abject mercy of 
the speculative cliques, whose speculative schemes to raise and 
depress prices could not miscarry, and who would rapidly accum- 
ulate wealth at the expense of the producing classes. 


It is an irredeemable paper bank currency that we may 
expect as the outcome of persistence in gold-monometallism. 
Either this or further contraction of our currency is, if we adhere 
to the single gold standard, inevitable. And the control of the 
currency by the banks means the abject dependence of the pro- 
ducing classes on the whims of speculative cliques bent on enrich- 
ing themselves at the expense of others’ labor ; while further con- 
traction of our currency means increased poverty and degradation 
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for our producing classes. In either case the inevitable outcome 
of adherence to the gold standard must be the impoverishment of 
our producing classes. 

It is not from a redundant currency, but from a contracted cur- 
rency that we suffer, It is of low prices, not of high prices that our 
producing classes complain, and the remedy for low prices is expan- 
sion, not contraction. Our currency system is, it is true, top-heavy, 
but only because we have torn away a large part of the foundation, 
silver, on which the superstructure of paper money was built. Our 
gold flows to Europe, but the drain is attributable to low prices, 
which diminish the debt paying power of our exports, not to 
high. It is true that under the gold standard, gold must go until 
we contract our currency, and thereby depress prices to a level 
that foreigners will take our commodities in preference to gold, 
But to further depress prices is to increase the burden of our for- 
eign indebtedness, and to make necessary the export of a greater 
and greater quantity of grain, and cotton, and other produce in 
satisfaction of interest charges on our foreign debt, and must 
further impoverish our producing classes, with the not improbable 
result that an increase in the volume of our exports, so as to off- 
set the loss in value occasioned by the fall in prices, might be 
quite impossible, and thus contraction of our currency with a view 
to preventing gold exports defeat its own purpose. 

There is only one way to prevent the export of gold and at 
the same time bring prosperity to our people. And that way is 
to return to bimetallism, thus raising the gold price of silver, tak- 
ing away from our silver competitors the bounty, in the shape of 
a premium on gold, they now enjoy, and thereby make an 
increased demand for our products, and at better prices. 


THE BULLION AND COIN VALUE OF THE 
SILVER DOLLAR. 





HE gold-monometallists never tire of telling us that the silver 
dollar is worth but fifty cents, yet it is indisputable that the 
silver dollar is worth just as much, wi!l purchase just as much, 
and is as readily accepted in payment for purchases, or in settle- 
ment of debts, as gold or its equivalent. We can pay a debt of 
$:o just as readily with silver certificates or ten silver dollars as 
we can with a gold eagle ; we can buy no more with a gold eagle 
than with a silver certificate for ten dollars ; no merchant will sell 
his goods cheaper for gold than silver, yet we are told the silver 
dollar is worth but fifty cents. Silver coined as money fills all the 
functions of money just as well as gold, and it is as readily 
accepted, the silver dollar as money being worth just as much as 
gold. 

It is true the amount of bullion contained in the silver dollar 
is worth at this time but 53 cents, that 37114 grains of uncoined 
silver are worth but 53 cents in gold, but the same amount of 
silver in the shape of coin is worth 1oo cents in gold, and is, in 
fact, a dollar in every way the equal of gold. But what does this 
prove? Why is it that we find 37114 grains of silver worth 47 
cents more in the shape of coin than in the shape of bullion? It 
is not, as often stated, because the silver dollar is redeemable in 
gold, for it is not by law redeemable in anything; it rests on its 
own basis, and it is not and never has been redeemed in gold or 
anything else, but simply because there is a greater demand for 
silver that has been coined than for silver as bullion. Silver as 
coin is subjected to the monetary demand, while silver as bullion 
isnot. It is this and nothing else that makes 371% grains of 
silver coined into a dollar worth 47 cents more than 37114 grains 
of silver bullion. 

The relative values of the silver dollar and of silver bullion 
are fixed by the law of supply and demand. The mints being 
closed to the free coinage of silver in the principal countries of the 
western world, the demand for silver as bullion is restricted to 
the demands of jewelers and others for use in thé arts, the 
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demands for silver for export to the Orient, and the spasmodic 
demands of the mints of the western world for silver for manufac- 
ture into token coinage. For silver bullion this makes the demand. 
The supply consists of the total product of the mines and of such 
old and worn-out silverware as is melted down from time to time. 

But the relative supply and demand for silver coined into 
Silver dollars being the equal of gold as 
money and fulfilling all the money functions just as well as gold, 
they share with gold and other representative moneys based on 
gold, the monetary demand. And, on the other hand, the supply 
of silver dollars is rigidly restricted and limited to the numver 
already coined. Thus, while the demand for silver as dollars is 
greater than the demand for silver as bullion, the supply is 
smaller. Naturally, therefore, the value of silver coined into 
dollars is greater than the value of silver bullion and must so 
remain so long as the mints are closed to silver, and the monetary 
demand is cut off from silver bullion and while the supply of silver 
dollars is arbitrarily limited. 


dollars is very different. 


Thus it is the monetary demand gives a greater value to sil- 
ver dollars than to the same weight of silver bullion, and it is the 
monetary demand that, acting automatically, gives to the silver 
dollar always the same value, no more, no less, as the gold dollar, 
and makes one at all times the equal of the other. Any tendency 
of the two dollars to fall apart is at once checked by the monetary 
demand for the dollar that tends to appreciate as measured by the 
other decreasing while the demand for the other increases. Thus 
the cheapest tends to rise with the increasing demand and the 
dearest to fall with the decreasing demand. For example, should 
our silver dollar fall in price, as measured by gold or greenbacks, 
so that the silver dollar could be bought for gg cents in gold or its 
equivalent, what would be the result? Silver being equal to gold 
as money, and going just as far as gold, all those having payments 
to make, and having gold or greenbacks in their possession, would 
hasten to exchange their gold and greenbacks for silver dollars, 
for as $100 in gold or greenbacks would go no farther in making 
payments than too silver dollars, which they could buy with $99 
in gold or greenbacks, it would be to their interest to make the 
exchange, for by so doing they would save $1 on every $100 tend- 
ered in payment for purchases. Consequently, the demand for silver 
dollars would increase while the demand for gold decreased, with 
the result that the parity would be restored. 

It is this law, working smoothly and automatically from day 
to day, that keeps our 55,000,000 of silver dollars in circulation 
the equal of gold, that keeps the gold and silver coin of France, 
her $850,000,000 of gold and $430,000,000 of full legal tender 
silver, at a parity, that maintained the parity of the two metals 
when her mints were open to silver, and that would restore and 
maintain the parity of gold and silver on opening our mints to 
silver. ‘The fact that our silver dollar is worth’ 47 cents more than 
the same weight of silver bullion, proves that the monetary 
demand not only ean, but does, confer value on a money metal. 

Yet we are told that silver is unfit for money because if 

“melted down it at once loses nearly one-half of its value. But 
why is this? Simply because by the act of destroying the stamp 
on the coin we demonetize it, and by so doing we destroy the 
monetary demand which makes silver as coin more valuable than 
silver as bullion. The silver so melted down is no lo ‘ger avail- 
able for money, the monetary demand no longer affects its value, 
and, as it cannot be recoined, the mints being closed, it becomes 
dependent thereafter for its value on the commercial demand for 
silver. 


That gold coin does not lose its value by being melted down 


is simply because the act of destroying the stamp does not destroy 
the monetary demand, for the mints being open to the free coinage 


of gold, the gold coin melted down can be reconverted at any time | 
: < P | 
Consequently the demand for gold bullion is the 


into a gold coin. 
same as for gold coin. 
gold coitr it is taken to the mint and coined. 


If gold bullion becomes less valuable than 
If bullion becomes 
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more valuable than coin, the demand for gold as bullion is sup- 
plied by melting down coin. 

Give silver the same rights of coinage as we now give to gold 
and at once the bullion value of silver will be equal to the coin 
value just as at present the builion and coin value of gold is the 
same. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 








IGHT, and great peace about thy doors, 
Night, and grave stars above thy head, 

Night, and gray mist across thy moors, 
Night in my city of the dead. 


Sleep on thy lips and on thine eyes— 
Oh, tender eyes and loving lips— 

Sleep, filled with gentle, low replies 
To doubts that gave the day eclipse. 


Silence and sleep and perfect rest, 
A breathing stillness, that is all; 
While, scattered over brow and breast, 
The broken moon-flecks glide and fall. 


For thee the night is brimmed with peace; 
Surely God’s hand upon thee laid 

Shall fill thy life with sweet increase 
Of love that maketh not afraid — 


Shall round thy life unto a sphere 
Of growing light and fragrant days, 
And gather to thee, year by year, 
Increasing store of love and praise. 


Yea, God who made so pure a thing 
Still guard thee safely to the end, 
And, at the last ingathering, 
Remember me, who was thy friend. 
* x 
> 
California college girls seem to be going in strongly for 
athletics. The girls’ basketball team of Mills College have pub- 
lished a statement that they are the best girl players in Alameda 
county, and are anxious to have the statement challenged. The 
team will challenge the State University team, which recently put 
up such a good game, though a losing one, in San Francisco. 
* 


oe 


The famous motto ‘‘ noblesse oblige”’ had a striking exempli- 
fication when the Grand Duchess Sergius was presented at the 
court of St. Petersburg. As that Russian great lady was receivy- 
ing the Imperial kiss from the Czarina, the string which confined 
her priceless pearl necklace broke and the pearls rolled down her 
dre's, rattling on the floor like hail. Without looking to the 
right or left, and without noticing the loss of her matchless pearls, 
the grand duchess retired courtseying from the room. An ordin- 
ary woman would have been rattled. 


Mrs. Anna D. Clemmer, the Dairy Commissioner of the State 
of Colorado, is an energetic woman who has done much for the 
West. She was born in Danbury, Conn. Her husband’s health 
failing, she accompanied him to Colorado. Reared in a home of 
plenty, an only daughter, Mrs. Clemmer had never known a 
hardship until called upon to face pioneer life in Colorado To-day 
she is described as a handsome, self-reliant, progressive woman, 
whose gray eyes look out frankly upon the world and at the duties 
of life unflinchingly. She is in the prime of life and a busy 
woman. She lives at Boulder, where, besides a pleasant home, 
she has a Jersey herd, and with her own hands makes 200 pounds 
of butter a month. Two miles from Boulder she has a hay ranch 
of 160 acres and 1,000 chickens, to all of which she gives her 
personal attention, besides looking after her office in Denver. 


* 


Miss Mabel Kennedy, an attractive young woman not yet 
twenty, is the cashier of the Merchants’ Bank, of Forsythe, Mont. 
She passes upon all the securities offered, makes the loans, 
receives the deposits, draws exchange, keeps the books, and, in 
fact, does all the work of the bank, its owner being a non-resident. 

* 


A young lady of Chicago, while sojourning in Egypt last 
winter, secured some of the famous philter used by the ladies of 
the khedive’s harem for the complexion, and said to be the most 
wonderful cosmetic of the world. Instead of using it herself, she 
gave it to a friend who was a chemist, and had it analyzed. It 
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turned out to be nothing more or less than a tincture of benzoin, 
a little castor oil, and a few drops of attar of rose. While it is not 
a cure-all for facial disfigurements, the chemist says it is about 
the most sensible preparation for the skin he has ever encountered. 


- & 


Mrs. Lucretia Perrin of Exeter township, near Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., celebrated her ro3rd birthday on April 16. She was born in 
Andover, N. H. Her general health is excellent, but her sight is 
not good. Among those who congratulated her on her birthday 
was a woman friend in Massachusetts who is 1o1 years old. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


AID little Johnny Green, 
‘* This is the funniest world I ever seen ; 


A fellow is sent off to bed 
When he hain’t got a bit of sleep in his head, 

And he’s hustled out of it, don’t you see, 
When he’s just as sleepy as he can be.’ 


’ 


From the time a child is promoted to a mixed diet until it is 
eighteen months old, the following is an excellent dietary : Milk 
with stale bread broken in it; oatmeal, arrowroot, wheaten grits 
and the like made into a porridge, with milk, and well cooked 
for two hours ; soft boiled or poached egg ; bread, moistened with 
pure meat gravy ; roasted potato, mashed and moistened in milk. 

* 

Professor Sully, in an article in 7he Popular Science Monthly, 
commenting on the jealous regard for ceremony and the proprie- 
ties of behavior as seen in the enforcement of rules of politeness 
by children, cites a delightful instance that fell under his own 
observation as he was walking on Hampstead heath. ‘‘ It was a 
spring day, and the fat buds of the chestnut were bursting into 
magnificent green plumes. ‘Two well dressed ‘ misses,’’ aged I 
should say, about nine and eleven, were taking their correct morn- 
ing walk. The elder called the attention of the younger to one 
of the trees, pointing to it. The younger exclaimed in a highly 
shocked tone, ‘Oh, Maud, you know you shouldn’t point !’ The 
notion of perpetrating a rudeness on the chestnut tree was funny 
enough. But the incident is instructive as illustrating the childish 
tendency to stretch and generalize rules to the utmost.’’ 





Those who have lost an infant are never, as it were, without 
an infant child. ‘Their other children grow up to manhood and 
womanhood, and suffer all the changes of mortality ; but this one 
alone is rendered an immortal child ; for death has arrested it 


with his kindly harshness and blessed it into an eternal image of 


youth and innocence. 
FL 
\ small hammock to be swung just over a baby’s bathtub is 
the idea of a mother whose infant was afraid of the water. In 
this way it can be sponged as thoroughly while lying down as if 
its little life were frightened out of it by the sudden plunge. 


Fond Father—If that boy of mine has any particular bent I 
can’t find it. 

Philosopher—W hat experiments have you made to find out ? 

‘‘Very thorough ones. I gave him a toy printing press, a 
steam engine, a box of paints, a chest of tools, anda lot of other 
things carefully selected to find out whether his tastes were liter- 
ary, mechanical, artistic, commercial, or what, and I know no 
more than I did before. 

‘* What did he do with them ?”’ 

‘* Smashed them all up.’’ 

‘* Ah, Isee. He is to be a furniture mover.’’ 





Tell a child always the truth about everything, no matter 
how trivial or unimportant it may be, and it will soon come to 
have perfect confidence in everything you say. A little one 
declines to go into a dark room to bring out its doll that was left 
there because some one has told it of a great bogie man that lurks 
in dark apartments ready to spring upon little children. Nurses 
should be trained to tell the truth regarding the most unimpor- 
tant happenings and affairs, parents should consider well before 
putting into words hasty or ill-advised speech, for little minds are 
quick to grasp the meaning and memories are wonderfully reten- 
tive regarding everything one would be most desirous to have 
them forget. State the facts to children as they actually are and 
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there will be few who prove any greater cowards than we our- 
selves would be under similar circumstances. 
+ 


Babies in the first months of life are often by unwise training 
wrought up to a state of nervous irritability which adds greatly 
to the burdens of those who have the care of them, and which 
could have been avoided had they received judicious education, 
which means had they been allowed to develop in the way nature 
marks out for each individual. A child born of a delicate mother 
and of a father excitable and impulsive, with a nervous system 
kept ina state of tension by the demands of business life, and 
narcotized by tobacco, especially needs judicious training. Every- 
thing should be done to keep its nerves quiescent, to soothe and 
tranquilize them. The more it can be left to its own resource the 
better. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 








oc 


Roger W., Philadelphia, writes, asking for ‘‘ directions for 
taking oil of wintergreen for rheumatism.’’ The remedy is best 
taken in soft gelatine capsules of ten drops each, one capsule 
every three hours. 





‘ 


E. H., Pittsburg, Pa., wants ‘‘a good household remedy for 
burns.’’ You can make an excellent remedy by mixing equal 
parts of raw linseed oil and lime water. 





Wormwood boiled in vinegar and applied as hot as can be 
borne on a sprain or bruise, is an invaluable remedy. The 
affected member should afterward be rolled in flannels to retain 
the heat. 

* OK 


* 


Did you ever notice the way a physician prepares the court 
plaster fora wound? First, fold the piece lengthwise directly 
through the middle. The plaster should be considerably larger 
than the wound, to keep well over the edges. Then slash the 
plaster lengthwise nearly to the edge. Straighten the court plas- 
ter out flat, and cut the slashed pieces at opposite ends. Place 
the straight edges of the court plaster to the flesh on either side of 
the wound, bringing the strips across the wound. Moisten them, 
and, taki:g a strip from each side draw them together gently, 
closing the cut, and stick the plaster in place. Continue with all 
the strips, and the cut will be dressed in a manner to insure a per- 
fect healing, and as well as any doctor could do it. 


If castor oil is applied to a wart once a day for a month the 
wart will entirely disappear. In many cases it will not require so 
long a time. 

Here is a preventive of black eyes: ‘The painting com- 
monly resorted to by those who cannot afford to appear in public 
with these decorations is unpleasant and inefficient. Besides, 
prevention is better than cure. Obtain from a druggist the tine- 
ture or strong infusion of capsicum annum, mixed with an equal 
bulk of mucilage or gum arabic, with the addition of a few drops 
of glycerine. This should be painted over the bruised surface 
with a camel's hair pencil and allowed to dry on, a second or 
third coating being applied as soon as the first is dry. If this is 
done as soon as the injury is inflicted, it will invariably prevent 
blackening of the bruised tissue. The same remedy is good in 
rheumatic, sore or stiff neck. 


Lemons, with their powerful acid, are most helpful frequently 
in relieving a bilious condition. A whole lemon’s juice pressed 
into a glass of hot or cold water, with or without sugar, and taken 
before one or two meals or at bed time will often work wonders 
for a torpid liver. Such may be the treatment the first day or 
two in a marked attack of this nature ; then for a few days a half 
lemon in water will be enough at one time. Thereafter one or 
two oranges each day will have the milder effect desired. 


KK 


Dr. M. G. Jenison, of Minneapolis, reports that electricity 
has been successfully employed by him in checking hemorrhage 
from the extraction of teeth, causing instant coagulation of the 
blood, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


A remarkable publication, recently started in France, in the 
interests of reunion between the Roman Catholic and the Anglican 
churches, has the title Revue Anglo-Romaine. 
celebrated Abbé Portal. 
ing Church says of it: ‘‘ Its tone 
the harsh methods of controversy are not to find place in it. 


is that of charity and courtesy ; 


appreciation to the English clergy. The Abbé Portal, in his own 
introduction, rests his strong hope of reunion chiefly on the com- 
mon appeal to primitive history, and the personal character of 
the English bishops, ‘who can not wish to keep up a state of 


,»»9 


schism opposed to the will of Christ. 
7 

The Bullion Miner, Philadelphia, Pa., has been revived with 

the veteran journalist, Mr. George M. Wallace, as its editor and 


proprietor. It is published in the interests of mining and mining 
men, and, as it has, literally speaking, no opposition here in its 


Its 


editor is, by his experience and ability, well equipped for his 


special field, there is every reason to believe in its success. 


responsible position. 

In Harper's Round Table, onthe 28th inst., will be a capital 
hunting story, ‘‘ An Adventure on Towanock Lake,’’ by Francis 
Sterne Palmer, and ‘‘ A May Day Play,’’ (a lawn entertainment in 
which the time-honored May-pole plays a prominent part) by 
Margaret E. Sangster and Caroline A. Creevey. W. G. Van 
Tassel will present the first of a series of five interesting articles 
on ‘‘ Practical Golf.’’ 

Ek 

Harper & Brothers are to publish on the ist prox., ‘‘ Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc,’’ by Mark Twain; ‘‘ Madelon,’’ a 
novel, by Mary E. Wilkins, and ‘‘ For King or Country,’’ a story 
of the American revolution, by James Barnes. 

“Ok 

The Header has made its initial plunge into the waves of pub- 
lic opinion, and will hereafter appear weekly at its home in Pay- 
son, Utah. It is published by F. A. Huish and T. KE. Henshaw, 
is neat and tasteful typographically, and its news and editorial 
The 
interests of Payson will not suffer through any fault of Zhe 
Fleader, 


columns give evidence of alertness, fearlessness and ability. 





Princeton, Ky., rejoices in a bright and aggressive Republi- 
can paper, just started there. It is called 7he Caldwell County 
News, and is conducted by EK. R. Alexander and wife, editor and 


publisher. 
‘* 

Dr. William Howard Russell, the celebrated war correspond- 
eut, is in his seventy-fifth year. He was employed on the staff of 
the London 77mes in 1843, and served as its war correspondent in 
the Crimea, the Indian mutiny, the American civil war, the 
Prusso-Austrian and the Franco-German wars. 


KK 





The advertising pages of a newspaper ought to be as clean 
as the editorial page. Because somebody pays for the question- 
able matter, it doesn’t relieve the publisher of the moral obliga- 
tion which every decent newspaper man owes to his readers. In 
quite a number of the so-called respectable daily and weekly 
papers there is a good deal of indecent stuff which gets into the 
advertising columns which is not fit to be introduced into the fam- 
ily circle. 

Kk 

After a gallant struggle against ‘‘ hard times,’’ 7he Common- 

wealth, a breezy and well-edited afternoon daily of Duluth, Minn,, 
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Its editor is the | 
The English correspondent of Zhe Liv- 
The | 


prefatory letter of Cardinal Bourret pays a tribute of generous 
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has given up the ghost. By proper business arrangements with 


its owner, the Duluth Evening Herald will be supplied to all of 
its ‘‘ paid-up’’ subscribers, and to others whose names are on its 
subscription list. Zhe Herald is progressive, one of the best 
newspapers at the head of the lakes, is published every day in 
the year, and every issue is creditable alike to Duluth and its 


people Now is its opportunity to forge to the front and to make 
the pace so hot that no other rival can enter its field and live. 
K 4 


Founded by Cardinal Wiseman and Daniel O’Connell in 
1836, the Dublin Review is about to celebrate its sixtieth anniver- 
sary. 

* 

A noteworty feature in this week’s Youth's Companion is an 
interesting article on Arbor Day, by the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, 
United States Secretary of Agriculture. 

* ok 

It is not generally known that a portion of the pre-Vulgate 
Latin version of the Old Testament, containing the Book of 
Joshua and part of Judges and forming part of the same manu- 
script as the Lyons Pentateuch of the eighth century, was 
recently recovered by French government officials at the sale of 
M. de Verna’s library, and quietly restored to the Lyons Library. 
The manuscript was stolen many years ago. Lately, we are told 
on good authority, another portion of it, which had come into the 
Ashburnham collection forty years ago from a notorious book 
thief, was restored to the Lyons Library by Lord Ashburnham. 

Here's a bit of wholesome truth from Zhe Jewish Citizen, 
Pittsburg, Pa.: A most curious spectacle is presented by not a 
few editors of religious papers. Certain faults may be forgiven 
when detected as existing in the composition of men engaged in 
secular occupation ; but they cannot be pardoned in those whose 
duty it is to show and teach the very spirit to which their conduct 


‘ ’ 


is the antithesis. The rabid bitterness of some ‘‘ sacred editors’ 


is astounding. 


es 


Mason Jackson, for thirty-five years art editor of Zhe London 
lilustrated News, has retired on account of advancing age. 


4 
J. Armoy Knox, the founder of Zeras Siftings, is on the 
staff of Zhe Scranton (Pa.) Truth. 


* 


Mr. Swinburne is about to make a new departure, having 
put into rhyme the story of Balen in Sir Thomas Mallory’s 
‘‘Morte d’Arthur,’’ the source of Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the 
King.’’ He is said to have clung as closely to the original as 
Tennyson did, so that the comparison of their work will be 
interesting. 

* 

The Scranton (Pa.) Truth signalized its twelfth anniversary, 
last week, by publishing a twenty-four page edition in a beautiful 
colored cover. Its notable features were a good map of Scranton, 
a capitally written article on that growing city’s Board of Trade, 
anda number of sketches of a local nature, all of them handsomely 
illustrated. “Truth is 
inighty and will prevail,’’ for 7ru¢h is a leading and potential 
journal, and it prevails all over the Lackawanna Valley. 


Most applicable is the old saying that 


The Utah Patriot, Park City, is one of the most fearless, able 
and outspoken of the many Gentile newspapers in that prosperous 
section. Its increasing prosperity is a striking indication of its 
appreciation and sterling worth. 

* ok 

About six months ago Mr. William R. Hearst bought the 
New York Journal. As a newspaper it was then a pretence. Asa 
newspaper it is to-day a magnificent success. It has far 
stripped all of its contemporaries in Gotham, and it is within the 


out- 
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possibilities that its enterprising owner and editor will soon find 
other and equally as prolific fields in which to conquer. 
sa 

Harper’s Weekly for May 2d, will have an article on the 
squadron drill of the United States Navy, at Hampton Roads, 
illustrated by a double-page and a front page drawing, by Carlton 
T. Chapman. It will also contain a preliminary article on the 
coming general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with a page of portraits of its bishops and the most important 
officers and delegates. 

** 

A large number of unpublished letters from literary people 
and musical celebrities was found recently among the papers left 
by Mr. George Thompson, an Edinburgh lawyer. The letters are 
being published in the Glasgow Evening News. The first batch 
contains letters from Jean Armour, the wife of Robert Burns, 
and from the poet’s brother. Letters from Dickens, Scott, Byron, 
Tom Moore, Beethoven, Haydn and Weber are to follow. 

A French medical paper prints what is believed to be the 
oldest known medical receipe. It is a tonic for the hair, and its 
date is ooo B. C. It was prepared for an Egyptian queen and 
required dogs’ paws and asses’ hoofs to be boiled with dates in 


oil. 


William Glassman’s ener and ability have built up Zhe 
Standard, Ogden, Utah, so that it is now a full-fledged morning 
and afternoon newspaper, amply equipped with telegraphic news 
facilities and fully prepared to demand recognition as one of the 
leading journals of the country. Mr. Glassman’s record on the 
silver question and other public issues is clear-cut, manly, and in 
touch with the times. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


ERE’S a bit of science for penny tossers: If a couple of 
hundred coins are placed upon a tray and tossed on the 
table repeatedly, it is plain that any number of heads from 
none to 200 may turn up after each throw’ If there were 
no trick in the business, none and 200 would very rarely appear. 


Most frequently the difference between heads and tails would be | 


more or less even. 

Now, supposing we were to take a piece of paper ruled into 
200 vertical columns, and to write the numbers from nothing to 
200 in order along the foot of the columns. Then suppose we sat 


down and tossed the tray of 200 coins a few thousand times, at | 
each toss counting the number of heads and placing a black mark | 
in the proper column, we should find that the middle columns | 
would soon increase in height, while the lateral columns would | 
After a sufficient number of experi- | 


increase much more slowly. 
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ments, providing that the tossing was fair, the top of the columns | 


would form a curve, rising regularly from the nothing to the 
hundred column, and filling regularly up to the two hundred. 
Such a curve would be nearly what a mathematician like Prof. 
Pearson would call the normal curve of frequency. 

Supposing, however, that when the operator was not looking, 
after each throw some one were to turn round half a dozen or so 
of the tails to heads, it will readily be understood that the result- 
ing curve would not be symmetrical, but would bulge out on one 
side of the middle line. A large number of other disturbng 
causes would alter the curve in a definite fashion. 


* 


Specialists and doctors who take an interest in the progress | 


of alcoholism, its injurious action on the generation and the part 
it plays in degeneracy, will be glad to add another branch to their 
study in the shape of the falsification of dogs. For falsificators 
of dogs exist in Paris and thrive, just as well as the imitators of 
Japan ware, old furniture and pictures of Corot, Teniers and 
Rubens. Ask for a bottle of Chartreuse in any grocery store of 
Paris and you will be served with a bottle of Charmeuse, and as to 
truffles, diamonds, champagne and coffee, imitators of these have 
obtained too lofty a station for them to care for the criticism of 
their products. 

It was generally supposed that the animal reign had not been 
tampered with, so that most persons will be surprised that the 
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French have recently discovered a method of producing tiny dogs, 
which, when offered for sale on the boulevards or in the Bois de 
Boulogne, fetch good prices on account of their rarity. Like all 
other callings, competition is about to cut down the profits of the 
originators of the idea, and next summer visitors are promised any 
number of lilliputian dogs at an insignificant price. 

This is how the diminutive animal is produced: Snatched 
from his mother’s breast when it is but a few hours old, it is put 
on an alcoholic diet instead of a lacteal diet. When it reaches a cer- 
tain age alcohol under different forms constitutes almost the sole 
diet of theanimal. The young dogsdo not die; but, what is far 
more important, they do not develop, and appear to be wasting 
away continually. They soon cease to grow entirely. By 
coupling these products, the lilliputian animal is obtained after 
two or three generations. What a terrible lesson for drunkards 
and absinthe consumers ! 

“yok 

Stenography played an important part at the ecumenical 
council of 1870. Pius IX, needing skilful stenographers, who 
should be discreet, asked a priest of Turin to select them among 
24 seminarists of all nations. They were made to swear solemnly 
that they would not reveal a phrase of the deliberations. A few 
days before the opening of the council the pope summoned the 
24 stenographers in order to be perfectly sure that they understood 
the Latin pronunciation of various countries. He asked : 

‘How would you stenograph the following phrase, pro- 
nounced by an English ecclesiastic, ‘Erma varrumque keno?’ ”’ 

The unanimous reply was ‘‘ Arma virumque cano.’’ Several 
of these stenographers have attained high positions in the church. 


AROUND THE TEA TABLE. 


HEY parted with clasped hands 
And kisses and burning tears. 
They met in a foreign land 
After some twenty years. 


Met as acquaintances meet; 
Smiling, tranquil-eyed ; 

Not even the least little beat 
Of the heart upon either side. 


They chatted of this and that, 
The nothings that make up life, 
She in a Gainsborough hat, 
And he in black for his wife. 


Ah, what a comedy this! 
Neither was hurt, it appears ; 
Yet once she had leaned to his kiss, 
And once he had known her tears, 
> 
The grape is found in all parts of the world, and it is men- 
tioned in the Bible, B. C. 3500. 
*L* 
The young housekeeper should remember that the pretty 
entrees made of yesterday’s chicken or turkey are a great saving 
as well as appetizing, and she will do well to learn to make them. 


EO 


One joint of beef out of every three consumed in London and 
immediate district is American refrigerated beef. 
+ * 


The end of all right education of a woman is to make her love 
her home better than any other place ; that she should:as seldom 
leave it as a queen her queendom ; nor ever feel entirely at rest 
but within its threshold. 

“ok 

When celery first began to be generally used there was a 
great demand for the large or ‘‘ giant’’ varieties. It was soon 
found, however, that some of the smaller kinds of celery had a 
delicious nutty flavor, and were so much superior as to compen- 
sate for their deficiency in size. As celery is at least a luxury, it 
is quality rather than quantity that will most affect its price. 


#7 


Spoons should not be placed in a spoonholder, as the custom 
used to be, but should lie at each plate in sufficiently large num- 
ber tocarry on the meal. Celery, olives or radishes should be 
placed in flat dishes. There should be as few tall dishes as pos- 
sible on the table, because of the way in which they interfere 
with the view of the members of the family across the table, 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir :—J have been a constant and delighted reader of 
THE AMERICAN for several months and expect to be as long as I 
read any paper. I write you at this time to get an intelligent 
estiinate of the probable amount of gold mined this, and the 
amount mined last year. A correspondent of mine claims the out- 
put for the last year and this bids fair to greatly alleviate the 
depression. I know that gold is usually found in pockets and 
frightens the creditor classes, as it did in 1852 when the organs of 
the money-lenders proposed to demonetize gold. Very truly, 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 23d. John Sheldon. 


The following table, taken from the report of the Director of 
the United States Mint for 1895, gives the annual average pro- 
duction of gold in the world for decimal periods from 1801 down to 
1850 and for quintennial periods from 1851 down to 1885 as com- 
piled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer and the annual production of gold 
for each year from 1886-1894 as estimated by the Mint Bureau of 
the United States. 


Period. Annual average Period. Annual average 
production. production. 
180I-Io $11,815,000 1876-80 $114,586,000 
ISTI-20 7,606,000 1881-85 99,116,000 
1821-30 9,448,000 1886 106, 163,900 
1831-40 13,484,000 1887 105,774,900 
1841-50 36,393,000 1888 110,196,900 
1851-55 132,513,000 1889 123,489, 200 
1856-60 134,083,000 1890 118,848,700 
1861-65 122,989,000 1891 130,650,000 
1866-70 129,614,000 1892 146,815,100 
1871-75 115,577,000 1893 157,287,600 
1894 180,626, 100 


The production of gold for the year 1895 has been roughly 
estimated by Mr. Preston, Director of the United States Mint, at 
$200,000,000. Of this fully three-fourths came from the United 
States, South Africa and Australia, each producing over $40,- 
000,000 worth of gold, and Russia producing upwards of $25,- 
000,000 worth. 

It will be noticed from the above table that the production of 
gold has varied greatly from time to time. During the decade 
1811-20 the production of gold was at a very low ebb, the average 
annual production of $7,606,000 for that decade being less than 
two-thirds of the average annual production during the eighteenth 
century. Early in the forties of this century the production of 
gold in the Ural Mountains of Russia increased rapidly, and this 
led to the demonetization of gold by Holland in 1847. Then 
came the discovery of gold in California and Australia, and the 
creditor classes of Germany, taking alarm at the increased pro- 
duction of gold, brought about the demonetization of gold in that 
country, and Germany remained on a silver basis until 1871-73. 
Michael Chevalier, the renowned French economist, predicted a 
depreciation in gold as measured by silver, consequeut on the dis- 
covery of the California and Australian ‘gold fields, and he urged 
upon France the demonetization of gold to prevent the expulsion 
of silver, the dearer metal. But all the pressure that the money- 
lending classes, backed up by Chevalier and other economists of 
his school, could bring to bear upon the French Government was 
of no avail. France held to bi-metallism and the result was, gold 
did not materially depreciate as measured by silver. The coinage 
of silver at the French mints fell off, and the coinage of gold 
increased, but the parity between the metals was maintained. 
Some silver was exported from France, but a much greater quan- 
tity of gold was imported with the result that money, which 
before the discovery of the Californian gold fields had been appre- 
ciating, ceased to appreciate and prices rose, bringing prosperity 
and general content. With an increasing supply of money more 
than equal to the increasing demands of a growing population, 
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the whole world prospered, and the Western world rapidly ad- 
vanced in material development. 

As the rich placer mines of California and Australia became 
exhausted, the production of gold decreased. Yet even while the 
money supply of the world was thus falling off, one Western 
nation after another closed its mints to the free coinage of silver, 
thus further curtailing the supply of money and causing money 
to appreciate and prices to fall to the infinite injury of all pro- 
ducers. As gold has thus appreciated, and prices have fallen, and 
mining machinery has been improved, the cost of producing gold 
by extracting it from the ore in which it is found has been reduced 
and the exploitation of new gold fields has gone on apace, notably 
in the Transvaal, South Africa, where the output has increased 
from almost nil to over $40,000,000 within ten years, and in 
Cripple Creek, Col. So we have to record a considerable increase 
on the production of gold during the past decade. 

But with silver discredited and cast aside as a money metal this 
increase, or even a much greater increase in the production of 
gold will not appreciably ameliorate our condition. While in 
itself the increase in production has been large, it is insignificant 
compared to the void made in our money stock by discarding sil- 
ver. The stock of gold in the world in use as money is estimated 
at about $4,000,000,000, and there is an equal sum of silver avail- 
able for use as money. ‘Therefore, even if the total production 
of gold for last year of $200,000,000 had been available for coin- 
age it would not have represented an increase of five per cent. of 
our gold money stock. But the total production of gold is not 
available for coinage, for the consumption of gold in the arts is 
large, perhaps equal to fifty per cent. of the whole annual yield. 
Then, too, the loss of gold coin in use from abrasion is not incon- 
siderable, and a growing population makes a growing demand for 
money. 

The steady fall in prices shows the increased production of 
gold is not sufficient to meet the growing demands of an increas- 
ing population for gold for use as money as well as for consump- 
tio in the arts. By discarding silver we have lowered the level 
of our monetary reservoir by one-half and we have dammed off 
half of the supply. And though the other source of supply, 
gold, has increased, it has proven insufficient to meet the drain 
on our already depleted reservoir, with the result that the level of 
our monetary reservoir is falling lower and lower from day to day, 
money is appreciating and prices falling. There is no prospect 
of relief save by turning back into our monetary reservoir the 
stream of silver unwisely diverted.—[Ep. AMERICAN. ] 


CONSUMPTION OF GOLDIN THE ARTS. 


To THE Epiror OF THE AMERICAN 

DEAR S1r:—What per cent of the gold product of the world, 
according to the most reliable statistics, is taken up in the arts 
and sciences? I have seen several varying statements, but none 
on which I can rely. If you have at hand the desired information 
you will greatly oblige by giving it to me. Yours truly, 

TEXARKANA, ARK., April 2oth. N. W. C. 

The demand for gold for use in the arts and sciences is un- 
questionably great, but the percentage of the annual yield of gold 
that is consumed industrially can not be arrived at with any degree 
of certainty. Estimates of the consumption of gold in the arts 
and manufactures being in large part problematical it is only 
natural that estimates of different statisticians should vary widely. 
The painstaking investigations of Dr. Soetbeer, one of the fore- 
most statisticians of the century, at first led him to estimate the 
annual consumption of gold in the arts at $60,000,000 worth, or 
somewhat over fifty per cent of the average annual production 
of gold during the decade 1876-1885, but further investigations 
led him to believe that the total annual production of gold was not 
more than sufficient to satisfy the needs of industry. He, how- 
ever, regarded all such estimates as little better than mere guess 
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work and in his latest work published a few months before his 
death, he wrote: ‘‘ One could not demonstrate by figures the in- 


correctness of the hypothesis that in recent years (he wrote in 1890) | 


the industrial use of gold, together with the needs of Oricntal 
countries and for private hoards, had materially arrested the in- 
crease of the monetary stock and had very probably absorbed the 
annual production of the metal ; but proofs are equally lacking to 
support the contrary hypothesis.’’ 

Thus it appears that Dr. Soetbeer regarded all estimates of 
the consumption of gold in the arts as lacking solid foundation 
and purely hypothetical. His first estimates placing the con- 
sumption of gold in the arts at $60,000,000, an estimate concurred 
in by Mr. Burchard, have, however, found wide acceptance, but 
this sum may be regarded as a minimum estimate. Lord Play- 
fair, now a leading member of the British Gold Defence Association, 
in a speech delivered in the House of Commons in April, 1890, 
expressed the opinion that the consumption of gold in the arts 
amounted to at least 75 per cent of the annual production, which 
for the year 1889 was $123,000,.000. He therefore estimated the 
consumption of gold industrially at something over $90,000,000, 

Mr. Robert Giffin, a distinguished and much quoted gold 
monometallist, writing in the Mineteenth Century for November 
1889, estimated the consumption of gold in the arts at a still 
greater figure. He there wrote that ‘‘the amount of gold now 
regularly absorbed for mere non-monetary purposes appears 
almost equal to the entire annual supply.’’ Or in other words 
$:20,000,000 annually. The annual production of gold has since 
increased considerably, having grown during the past five years 
from $119,000,000 in 1890, to over $200,000,000 last year. The 
consumption of gold in the arts, taking the original estimates of 
Soetbeer and the estimates of Giffin as extremes, may therefore 
be roughly stated at between 30 and 60 per cent of the total 


” 


annual yield. 

It may be of interest further to note that the consumption of 
gold in the industrial arts in the United States, as reported by the 
Director of the Mint in his report for 1895, averaged for the 15 
years, 1880-1894, $14,416,205. [Ep AMERICAN. ] 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
HE membrane lining the canal of the ear contains a great 
number of little glands which secrete a waxy substance 
having an intensely bitter taste. The purpose of this is to pre- 
vent the entrance of insects and to keep the ear clean, as the 
layer of wax dries in scales, which fall rapidly away, thus remov- 
ing with them any particle of dust or other foreign matter which 
may have found entrance to the ear. 
It is usually the dull man who speaks lightly of intellectual 
vivacity and brilliancy, and the ignorant man who contemns the 
value of scholarship. 





The feminine element is terribly in excess in Germany, the 
women exceeding the men by more than a million, according to 
the latest statistics. 





One of the most important phrases in the languages of all 
nations is rendered as follows in twenty-seven idioms: 

English, ‘‘I love;’’ German, ‘‘Ich liebe; Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese, ‘‘Amo;’’ Greek, ‘‘Agapo;’’ Russian, ‘‘ Lju- 
blju;’’? Dutch, ‘‘Ik bemin;’’ Breton, ‘‘ Karan;’’ Danish, ‘‘Jeg 
elsker;’’ Swedish, ‘‘Jag alskar;’’ Polish, *‘ Kocham;’’ Basque 
‘* Maitatzendet;’’ Hungarian, ‘‘ Varok;’’ French, ‘‘J’aime;’ 
Turkish, ‘‘Serejoroum ;’’ Algerian Arabic, ‘‘ Nehabb;’’? Egyp- 
tian Arabic, ‘‘ Nef’al;’’ Persian, ‘* Doust darem;’’ Armenian, 
‘‘ Gesirem;’’ Hindustani, ‘‘ Main bolta;’’ Cambodgese, ‘‘ Khu- 
hom sreland;’’ ‘‘Annamite, ‘‘ Toi thu on’g;’’ Chinese, ‘‘Oui hi 
bouan;’’ Japanese, ‘‘ Watakusi wasuki masu;’’ Malayan, ‘‘ Sahya 
suka.’’ In Volapuk, the so-called universal language of the 
future, ‘‘ I love’’ is rendered ‘‘ Lofob.’’ 

* 3k 

A man who has, by disease or injury, lost the faculty of talk- 

ing, is generally also unable to write; and it is only in excep- 


’ 
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tional cases that one of these functions persists while the other is 
in abeyance. 

Cases of this latter kind show, however, that there are really 
two separate centres for the two faculties, which are lying very 
close together, and therefore generally suffer at the same time. 
If the disease affecting them be still more extensive, the faculty 
of intelligent pantomime or gesticulation is likewise abolished. 

Persons who have entirely lost their language may still be 
able to play chess, backgammon, and whist; and they have been 
observed to cheat at cards with some ingenuity. They may also 
be sharp in business matters—facts tending to show that speech 
and intellect do not run in identical grooves. 

KK 

In buying sponges, choose the dark-colored ones. They 
don’t look so attractive, but nevertheless they are the finest 
sponges. They are ‘‘uncut’’ and ‘‘ unbleached,’’ and will give 
more service than the cleaner looking ones, which are partly or 
wholly bleached. A good partly-bleached sponge can be had 
for seventy five cents; but when you pick up a small, dark-col- 
ored looking mass, about six by seven inches, don’t be shocked 
when the clerk says the price is anywhere from one dollar and 
seventy-five cents to three dollars. But he will add, in the most 
enthusiastic tone, ‘‘It’s just like velvet.’’ And it is. The 
bleached and cheaper sponges have been made by cutting one 
large sponge into several small ones, or by cutting off portions 
which were torn in taking the sponges from the ocean. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


6¢] ET me no more my comfort draw 
From my frail hold of thee ; 
In this alone rejoice with awe, 
Thy mighty grasp of me. 
Thy purpose of eternal good 
Let me but surely know ; 
On this I'll lean, let changing mood 
And feeling come and go: 
Glad when thy sunshine fills my soul, 
Nor lorn when clouds o’ercast, 
Since thou within thy sure control 
Of love doth hold me fast.’’ 
Fy 
Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, where- 
unto thou art also called, and hast professed a good profession before 
many witnesses. —1, TIM. VI, 12. 
KK 
The recent commendation of smoking by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Cameron Lees, one of the Queen’s chaplains in Scotland and a 
dean of the Chapel Royal, recalls the fact that Bishop Moorhouse, 
of Manchester, is also a strong defender of the habit of smoking. 
He has publicly stated that he has found tobacco act as a useful 
part in enabling him to discharge his ministerial duties. When 
he was roughing it in the wilds of Australia he often smoked a 
pipe with the ‘‘ pioneers of civilization’? whom he met there, and 
he found that, as they sat together, puffing away, their hearts 
opened unto one another as they never would have done if there 
had been no smoke to stir them. ‘‘ The Moorhouse mixture”’ 
was a favorite brand in Australia. 
*k ok 
The venerable George Anthony Dennison, archdeacon of 
Taunton, England, is dead, aged gt years. A half-century ago 
he was convicted of preaching unsound doctrine, but his sentence 
was set aside on appeal, on a point of law. 


wer 


“6 


Dr. Rusk, formerly of the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, now of the Independent Church Militant, who 
invited Colonel Ingersoll to preach to his people, thinks the 
churches are cold and lifeless; that ‘‘ they have been negligent 
of man’s temporal needs and well being, thinking only of his 
spiritual needs.’’ 





roe 

The Methodist Herald, of Minneapolis, Minn., relates the 
following: ‘‘A student of one of our colleges was to preach ona 
Sunday morning in his vacation at a certain place in the Minne- 
sota Conference. He had said but a few words after announcing 
his text when he fainted and had to be taken from the church. 
The pastor stepped into the breach, announcing as his text: ‘In 
due season ye shall reap if ye faint not.’ So absorbed was he in 
the responsibility that unexpectedly rested upon him that he did 
not notice how curiously the words of his text reminded the con- 
gregation of the incident that had just_occurred.’’ 
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Wanamaker’s 


A Complete T#®R#’s no longer 


any question as to 
Gas Stove the merits of gas 


as a fuel for Summer use. But 
there are degrees of excellence in 
the stoves, and degrees of economy 
in the pricing of them. 

Our $8 Range is perfection itself 
and not only is it very cheap, but 
there are no plumbing bills to pay 
—it is fed from the usual gas sup- 
ply through a rubber tube. These 
ranges have ovens 16x12'%x1!1I 
inches; three cooking places and an 
arrangement for broiling meats— 
the heat for this coming from a 
patented burner that distributes it 
toa nicety. And there you have it 
—a complete baker, boiler, roaster, 
broiler—quick, safe, satisfactory, $8. 

There are more sorts of gas 
cookers and gas-stove helps here 
than we’ve room to tell of. We've 
thought out your wants and pre- 


pared for them. 
Basement, 


Fur WE are ready to take 

and care for your Fur 
Storage Garments. A fair price 
is charged and the goods are insured 
against moth, fire and thieves. If 
you'll let us repair the garments 
now we'll do the storing without 
charge. This is to keep the furriers 
busy 


Second floor, Chestnut street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 





Women’s Wash Waists 


The correct styles 
Nb and 
these cool and com- 
_\ fortable garments 
», are here in great 
‘ profusion. Hun- 
dreds of them are 
being sold every 
day. Early selection 
assures the widest 
range for choice. 
Prices cannot be equalled in 
moderation. 

Women’s Shirt Waists— 
of Percale, laundered collar and 
cuffs, yoke back, extra full 
front, finely made and laun- 
dered perfectly. Actual value, 

75 cents ; our price p 

Women’ s Shirt Waists— 
laundered collar and cuffs, of 
extra quality Percale, double 
pointed yoke back, full sleeves, 
gathered at cuff, choice color- 
ings, at . 

Women’s Shirt Waists— 
in Lawn and Percale, launder- 
ed collar and cuffs, either 
attached or detached, extra full 
front, pointed and pleated yoke 
back. Colors: tan, black, blue, 
pink, lavender and green ee 
and figures, at. . . ; $1 00 

Women’s Wash Waists— 
in fine Dresden effects, superb 
colorings in stripes and figures, ” $4. 25 


detached collar, at . 
3 Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





50c. 


75c. 


Strawbridge 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE PEKOPLE’s STANDARD HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edward S. Ellis. New York: The Woolfall Co. 


The Woolfall Co. announce that they will present this work 
to the public in thirty parts, containing sixty-four pages each, 
and issued at the rate of two parts a month, at fifty cents a part. 
Only the first four parts, treating of the discovery of America by 
the Norsemen and Spaniards, the later voyages of exploration, 
and the colonization and settlement of Virginia, New York, 
New England, New Jersey and Maryland, are before us; 
but from a perusal of these parts one can form an idea of the 
scope and character of the work. Though written, in a sense, 
for the younger generation, the work gives promise of a thorough- 
ness that cannot fail to instruct as well as entertain the older 
reader. Judging from the parts of the work already published, 
Mr. Ellis has written a history of those striking events in the 
discovery, colonization, growth and expansion of our great 
nation that cannot fail to attract the interest and hold the atten- 
tion of the younger generation, while inciting to further study. 
It is of those events in our history that stand out boldly and of 
sudden and unusual occurrence, of strife and bloodshed and revo- 
lution, that Mr. Ellis has written the narrative, not of the 
routine happenings in the daily life of the people, of the gradual 
evolution of our form of government, and of the material devel- 
opment and rapid progress of our people in the arts of peace. 

It is when the slow course of evolution in the shaping of a 
form of government and the growth of a great nation is suddenly 
broken by some untoward event, by external or internal strife, or 
quickened as the climax is reached, that the history of a nation 
becomes replete with exciting incidents such as attract and receive 
a large share of the attention of the historian. The events which 
lead up by almost imperceptible degrees to some great change in 
the form of government or strife between factions of mankind, 
attract little or no attention at the time, and it is that supreme 
event in which others culminate that fixes the attention of the 
general student, and the work of the majority of historians has 
been the chronology of such events. But relatively few histori- 
ans have devoted their energy to ferreting out causes and narrat- 
ing with detail that gradual evolution of events that invariably 
leads up to the culminating points of sudden change, when events 
move with startling rapidity. History is a science; but it is often 
treated as a mere chronicling of superficial facts, a history of 
rulers and not of the people, who are the makers and unmakers 
of rulers in autocratic as well as republican governments. 

Yet we cannot afford to overlook the fact that the mind of 
the child is receptive of the marvelous, and the history that did 
not give prominence to such events would be wasted on the nas- 
cent brain. It is only by fixing the child’s attention on certain 
prominent events that we can hope to incite him to that study of 
the causes leading up to great events, the study of which in the 
beginning would be a mere bore and wasted upon him 

Mr. Ellis’ work is a history of events not of the underlying 
causes. It is written in an instructive and entertaining style that 
cannot fail to excite the interest of the young student of our his- 
tory, aud incite to the desire for further research and fuller knowl- 
edge. Beautifully printed and profusely illustrated it is a 
pleasure to read. 


THE Micuty Atom. By Marie Corelli. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

Miss Corelli has gone into the matter of religion in education 
with a vengeance. She has been struck by the great wrong 
done in schools and elsewhere by those who would separate 
religion from education in the schools. She has directed 
her energies to proving to others the mischief of such an 
idea, and to all who are familiar with her nature, as revealed 
in her books, it will be known that this means a good deal. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether this brilliant woman has 
not overshot the mark in an excess of enthusiam for the cause she 
has championed. ‘The pictures she draws in her novel are per- 
suasive, to be sure; but they are so highly colored that we hesi- 
tate to accept them as reflections of real life. It, of course, may 
be argued that emphasis is necessary to awaken an audience to 
the full meaning of what is told it. But there is such a thing 
as overdoing this, and Miss Corelli seems to have fallen into that 
mistake. However, putting aside such questions and turning atten- 
tion to the story itself we cannot withhold from it earnest praise. 
It is an example of that illuminative style of which the author of 
‘* Barabbas’’ proved herself a master. It is strong in its concep- 
tion; dramatic in its execution. And, from cover to cover, it 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 





ON AND AFTER MARCH 15, 1896. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia. 





tenant Via. L. V. RR. 

uffalo xpress ; 

Parlor and Dining Car daily 9.00 A. BM. 

Buffalo and Chicago Express daily 5-33 P. M. 

Sleeping Cars ally 9.45 P. M. 

Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, —_ A. 
M., 4.05 P. M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleepers) ‘daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 10.40 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 3.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays —4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (din- 
ing car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave bith and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 6.12, 8.19 (din- 
ing car), ll. 45 P.M. Sunday, 3.55, A. M., 12.04 
—s car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining car) 11.45 


Leave New York, foot of \,iberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, .30, 
4. 00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 9.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. M., 12.15 uight. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12, ib night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
os cars on night trainstoand from New 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.45 P.M. 
Sundays, 6.27, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.33, 9.46 
P.M. (9.40 P. M. does not connect for Easton on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valiey Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.Ud A. M., 12.45, 4.05, 6.00, 11.30 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20, 7.45, 11.06 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.23, 7.20 
P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. 
M. Accom., 7.30, 11.35 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.46, 
6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 ‘A. M., 
4.36, 5.23, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00; 
A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.00 




































For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35 
10.06 A. M., 4.05, 6.00 P. M. Accom., 4.20 A. M., 
1.42, 7.20 P. "M. Sunday— —Express, 4. U0, 7.30 A. 

For Pottsville—Express, 5.35, 10.05 A. M., 4.06 
6.00, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 420,7.45 A.M,1 
M. Sunday—Express, 4.00-9.05 A M , 11.30 
Accom., 6 00 P. M. 

For Shamokin and Wiiliamsport—Express, 
8.85, 1005 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 600 P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20 A.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M, 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9 00 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 
P.M. Accom., 8.00 A. M., 430,630 P.M.  Sun- 
days—Express, 9.00, 10 00 A. M. Accom., 8.00 A, 
M., 4.45 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M, 

Lakewood, week-days, 800 A.M, ‘415 P M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 

Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen. Superintendent, 


Cc. G, HANCOCK, 
Gen, Pass. Agent. 





“ Unique in periodical literature.” 
San Francise oC hronicle, 
“ Most readable and attractiv e numbers.” 
Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly. 
10 cents a Copy. 


Among its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charles Dudley Warner, T. 5. Vandyke, 


te. 
Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 

501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Together with The American, one year for $2.00, 
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Time is Money. 


SAWVE 1T 





BY TAKING THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


The Best Route 


TO AND FROM 


Colorado, Utah, California. 
Oregon, Washington, 
idaho and Montana. 


Through Palace-Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, Composite Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, and 
Pullman Tourist Cars Daily. Per- 
sonally Conducted California Excur- 
stons Weekly. 

Tickets via UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
can be obtained from all Ticket Agents in 
the United States and Canada, and full 


information relative to this system will be 
cheerfully furnished upon application to 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agt, 


287 Broadway, 
New York City. 
E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass.& T’kt Agt. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Do You Desire 


Commercial 
v Panics ? 


THE KEY NOTE. 


Written by ALBERT GRIFFIN, of Topeka, 
Kansas, is an appeal to all—and especially to 
Republicans and to Protectionists—for the adop- 
tion of a monetary system which will neither 
cheat creditors nor rob debtors, and that wi 
make financial panics impossible. The facts it 
contains, and the plan it unfolds, will come like 
a revelation to multitudes It assumes that 
because God is God, it must be possible to 
devise a better financial system than the one 
under which mankind has so long lived and 
suffered. 

*e* eee 


THE KEY NOTE 


shows that financial pamics result from the use 
of fictitious bank credit as a substitute for money. 
Other causes aggravate them, but they were 
unknown until banks began to use their deposi- 
tors’ money as their own, and they have in- 
creased in ee and severity just as deposit 
banking has extended 
es Oo. 

It shows how these distressing commercial 
and industrial convulsions can be made impos- 
sible, and every business (except that of bank- 
ing on deposits) more profitable and safer. 

Moreover, under the system it proposes, the 
demand for labor would equal the supply—and, 
when it does, every kind of business, not essen- 
tially parasitical, improves. In short, it proposes 
to make a reasonable degree of prosperity uni- 
versal and perpetual. 

*_ es *¢ *& 
_ _ The plan proposed does not require a change 
in human nature to make it feasible, nor will a 
great revolution necessarily precede its inau- 
guration. The needed change can be made 
gradually, and every step will put the business 
world on firmer ground. 

*_* = & & 

Everybody should procure a copy of this 
book at once. It contains 448 pages, is hand- 
somely printed, and will be sent postpaid by 
mail, at 50 cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in cloth; 
library edition, $1.50. Address, 


S.L.GRIFFIN &CO. 


..--Publishers.... 


119 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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abounds in scenes that appeal resistlessly to the reader’s sympathy 
and imagination. 

Miss Corelli has taken as the central figure of the story a 
child, whose father considers religion in its generally accepted 
form a myth ; whose mother is vain and nearly, if not wholly, 
devoid of maternal feeling. Under the influence and teachings of 
such parents the boy grows abnormally, and is at once wise and 
unnatural. Prevented from developing those sentiments which 
he drew in with his mother’s milk he learns only of the convic- 
tions, the theories, the guesses of philosophers. He has no one 
to turn to in his moments of longing and pain. Deprived both of 
natural guardians and comforters in the persons of his parents, 
and of inward consolation the little fellow is in a terrible plight, 
indeed, and he only realizes faintly the joys which his companions 
possess, when he finds and makes his playmate the child of a poor 
man—a grave digger. Finally, when his mother runs off with 
another man and flings in her husband’s face the taunt of the 
shame which has been brought upon him as the outcome of his 
neglect of her, the boy gains a glimpse into that heaven which 
exists for the child beloved of its mother and loving in turn. But 
the momentary awakening only serves to increase the burden of 
his life, and, when his playmate dies, his infant brain, over- 
weighted by questions which its training enabled him to entertain 
but not to solve, he is crushed, and the flame of his life’s lamp is 
extinguished. 

THE Ruies or Gotr. By J. Norman Lockyer and W. Ruther- 
ford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

This is a capital handbook upon a sport whose wide and 
growing popularity makes authoritative literature upon it specially 
acceptable to its many followers in this country where it is of re- 
cent importation. The compilers of the hand-book modestly 
disclaim any particular virtues for their work other than that of 
the simplicity and accuracy of its statements. It is in reality 
an arrangement of the celebrated St. Andrews rules which are 
generally accepted as the most complete and desirable code 
of regulations governing the game of golf. These rules the 
compilers have endeavored to put in such shape as will make 
them thoroughly intelligible to the beginner in the Scotch sport 
and have added to them such further explanation as tends to 
throw light on otherwise debatable points. 


THE ROAD TO CASTALY. 
land & Day. $1 


In this slim green covered volume are contained not a few 
poems which hold attention and indicate that the writer possesses 
a power of expression and poetical thought decidedly above the 
average. Indeed, in places Miss (?) Brown’s verse merits much 
stronger praise than this. These lines from ‘‘ Morning in Camp,”’ 
which we like best of all, are fine: 


By Alice Brown. Boston: Cope- 


‘*Vouchsafe me now the holy cup of song, 

Ye to whom sacred chalices belong, 
Attendant ministers of day and night! 

The mystic golden cup o’erchased with light, 
And fine from foot to curve of carven brim ; 

For I would fill it to the circling rim 
With those clear drops of heaven’s ecstasy 

Oozing like precious nard from beauty’s tree : 
Joy of the growing leaf, the bird, the wind, 

Born to sink soundless into blood and mind, 
To pierce the very heart of passion’s core, 

And so make one with being ever more.’’ 

Miss (?) Brown’s vocabulary is rich, and her understanding of 
the technique of the art of the poet is apparently thorough. She 
is a sympathizer with nature in its simpler moods as her work 
plainly shows. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 








T Gubbio, in Italy, a spiritualist medium promised to put a 
mother in communication with her dead son. When she saw 
flames and sulphurous smoke coming out of the cabinet she was con- 
vinced that he was damned, went stark mad, and will not 
recover. The medium is to be prosecuted. 
7k 
Gaping Ghyll, an unfathomed abyss near Ingleborough, in 
Yorkshire, was recently explored by M. Martel, the French 
cavern hunter. After a stream which falls into the cave had been 
diverted, he was let down a depth of 330 feet and there found a 
chamber hollowed out in the limestone, 450 feet long by 130 broad 
and 100 feet high, with a level bottom covered with sand and 
pebbles. There were no bones either of men or animals, which is 
unusual with these caverns. 


Lu 
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Send F 
10 cts. ¥ 
for sample 
, " copy of.... 
~~ io Ss the 
- = great 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN) 


Like no other magazine on earth. Filled to 
overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks. 
etc., etc. Price per copy toc. Subscription only 
50c. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER ————=0e 


To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 


IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GUITAR 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 


Suly complete practical 
method, astonishingly easy to 
learn and teach. usic played 
at sight. All embellishments 
taught. 10° pages choice music. 
Price $8.00 worth $5.00. To any 
one clipping this advertisement 
and stating from what paper, I 
will send “GOOD READING’ 
one ear free, with each order. Send Stamp for Sam- 
ple Music. 


H. L. STEWART, Pub., Norwalk, 0. 














Spain and.... 
the Spaniards. 


By EDMONDO DE Amicis__ Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3ist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENry T. 
CoaTES. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 
= edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 
ull gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘ The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry’? has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has attained. 





A COMPLET E ———_—ee= | 


..Stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
. . . ALSO A. 


Fine Stationery Department. 
Wedding ae in the highest 
Invitations fstest” and wmost correct 


form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY T. COATES & C0., 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
BEST MAKE tees 


Typewriters 





‘‘Beautiful work of the YOST.”’ 


We are the only ones able to furnish you a 
variety to select from. 


EDISON MIMEOGRAPH AND ALL SUPPLIES. 
United Typewriter and Supplies Co., 


102 SOUTH TENTH ST., 
aa— PHILADELPHIA. 





The Anti-Trust Typewriter. 





- = = THE = « = 


VJUNSON TYPEWRITER 


Contains Morge IMPORTANT and ESSEN- 
TIAL FEATURES required of a first-class 
Writing Machine than can be found in any 
other ONE Standard Typewriter. Our price 
is within the reach of all parties requiring 
a high-grade machine. Write us for full 
particulars. 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
240-244 West Lake St., Chicago, III. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makesunder half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
ond prices. Exchanges. Immense stock forsclection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest house 
inthe world. Dealerssupplied. 62-page illus. cat. free, 


The Electrical 
... Review... 


Is authority in its line ————_ 





Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 
in the United States. 

Sent to any address in United States, 
$3.00 per annum. Sample copy free, if 
you mention this paper, 

ADDRESS— 
THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field, 
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When Prince Alexander, of Battenberg, was kidnapped, M. 
Hitrovo, the Russian Ambassador at Bucharest, said to the French 
Ambassador: ‘‘I do not understand the scruples of the diplo- 
macy of to-day. It is a misfortune that diplomats are not allowed 
a free hand any longer, as in the fifteenth century, when every- 
thing was permitted—the poniard or poison.’’ Afterward, accord- 
ing to the Vossische Zeitung, when the Asiatic department of the 
Russian Government wished to get rid of Prince Ferdinand, half 
a million francs were sent to M. Hitrovo, who also furnished the 
explosives to blow the prince up on the railroad from Rustchuk 
to Varna in 1888. Stambuloff saved the Prince’s life on both 
occasions, 


* *K 
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Last year was the nine hundredth anniversary of the first 
appearance of the fork in Western Europe, according to the 
National Zeitung. In 995 a son of the Venetian Doge Pietro 
Orseolo married the Byzantine Princess Argila, who at the wed- 
ding breakfast brought out a silver fork and gold spoon. She 
was copied by the great Venetian families, though the Church 
opposed the fashion as an insult to Providence. It took three 
hundred and sixty years for the fork to reach Florence; in 1379 it 
is found in France, but it was not till 1608 that ‘‘ the traveller 
Corgate brought it direct from Venice to England.’’ 


ee 
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Among the Arabs a practice from time immemorial has pre- 
vailed of churning by placing the milk in leather skins, which 
were shaken or beaten until the butter came. The Huns did 
their churning by tying a bag of milk to a short lariat, the other 
end of which was fastened to the saddle. The horse was put at a 
brisk gallop and after a round of some miles the churning was 
considered to be accomplished. 


FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


COMPANY is being organized in France to build a railway 

to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

During 1895 the London Mint struck off 72,245,295 coins, 
about ten million more than in 1894. ‘The value of the gold coins 
was £3,592,625; of the silver coins, 41,196,168, and of the 
bronze, £40,995. 

or 

A personal note for $10, on which the interest was ‘$340, 
came into court in Arizona recently. The rate of interest stipu- 
lated was $1.25 a week. The note was outlawed. 

*K ok 

A 634-karat diamond, the finest ever found in Africa, was 
discovered at Jagersfontein in the Transvaal on the day after 
Christmas. When cut it is expected it will be worth $1,500,000. 

A close estimate of the crop of oranges in southern California 
this season, made by the President of the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange, puts it at 9,000 car loads, or 2,700,000 boxes. 
This is an increase of about 400,000 boxes over last season. 


. 





South Carolina has a mica output of 100,000 pounds a year, 
New Hampshire produces about 25,000 pounds, South Dakota, 
18,000 pounds, and New Mexico, 1,000 pounds. ‘The mica of 
South Carolina is of the best quality, and brings the highest 
price. 


* ok 
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California wine makers have formed an association to main- 
tain the price of sweet wines. Last year port was sold as low as 
sixteen cents a gallon to the selling agents. The association, 
which has control of practically the whole available supply of 
sweet wines in California, has fixed the price of port at twenty 
five cents a gallon and angelica at thirty cents. There are about 
3,000,000 gallons of port now in the State. 


Montana mines yielded $47,115,000 worth of minerals last 
year. The copper production of the State was about sixty-five 
per cent. of the whole product of the United States. The gold 
product amounted to $4,100,000; silver to 4,500,000 ounces ; 
copper to 212,000 pounds, and lead to 24,500,000 pounds. ‘The 
gold output was ten per cent. greater than in the previous year, 
and forty-seven per cent. greater than in 1893. 


Vermont's copper mining industry, which flourished a few 
years ago and lately has been stagnant, is likely to be revived 
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Five Leading Points: 
Visible Writing, Automatic Actions, 
Perfect Alignment, Ease of Opera- 
tion, Durability. __—_—_—=» 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
1227 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FARMING LANDS 


For Sale in South Carolina. Small or large 
tracts. Easy terms. For further information, 
address, E. K. PALMER, Columbia, S. C. 











THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers. 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful sugyestions for preparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same. 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, and get acquainted with 
the leading journal publishec in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
The Fditor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0. 








One Dollor a Year 
10 cents a Copy. 





Handsomely illustrated, 
entertaining, instruc- 
tive, of real literary 
merit. Interests men 
and women. Up to date. 
Goes to the best class of 
refined and educated 
readers. Leading pub- 
lication of its kind, 
reaches select and pro- 
minent people. 


102 Lexington, Avenue, NEW YORK. 

















The Populist Standard Authority. 


OUR MONEY WARS, 
BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 

Author of “ Dictator Grant" and “Peacemaker 
Grange; and Editor of Peter Cooper's Advocate. 

A monument of learning.—JN. O. Picayune. He 
is not unknown to us, for we happen to have 
read his ‘“‘ Peacemaker Grange,” etc. Quite 
worth careful perusal—N Y. Herald. There is 
no question of the value of the facts that he has 
digested and arranged.—San F. Chronicle. An 
epiuome of information. Leaves none of his 
facts unverified. Exceedingly useful.—San F. 
Call. An encyclopedia on the money question.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. The financier of financiers. 
—W. H. Harvey. The benefit that this work 
will be to the scientific student of value, will be 
enormous.—N. Y. World. The most remarkable 
book on finance of the century.—Avena. Much 
very valuable matter that was in danger of bein 
lost.—Gen. A. J. Warner. = the kind o 
information that is being needed to-day. — Henry 
D. Lloyd. No romance of Hugo, no tragedy of 
Shakespear, ever stirred the blood as does this 
infamous record.—7om Watson. Must stand 
undisputed in the forefront for years to come.— 
Chicago Searchitght. Just the book we have been 
awaiting for twenty-five years.—Henry Carey 
Baird. The Amer‘can system of money rises, 
like Solomon's temple. without the blow of a 
hammer, in the magnificent sequences of this 
history.- H. &. Baldwinin Arena. The book is 
a great one. Editor of Nonconformist. It will 
be the standard for quotation and authority. — 


J. H. Ferriss. The most valuable financial work 


that has come to our notice.—Farmers’ Voice. 
Comprehensive. exhaustive, systematic, clear 
and condensed —San Francisco Star 

For sale at the office of THE News. Joliet, Il. 
Post-paid, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 
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soon. ‘The mines were abandoned when the much richer fields in 
the West were opened, but recently attention has been redirected 
to the old mines in the East, and Vermont is looking fora mining 
boom. 
KK 
The growing scarcity of fur-bearing animals suggests to a 
writer in the London Sfecfafor the feasibility of breeding such 
animals on farms in Siberia. Last spring, he says, a single silver 
fox skin sold in London for $850, and he believes that silver foxes, 
as well as many other desirable fur-bearing animals, could be bred 
in great numbers in the proper climate. 
i 
While there is no true coal at present mined in Roumania, 
there are several deposits of lignite or brown coal which are being 
worked. Recently, it is said, arrangements have been made 
for more extensive exploration of the Pratovia district, where 
large deposits are known to exist and where a small mine is 
already working at Philipesti. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 
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¢¢ D APA, buy me a European prince,’’ said the daughter of 
one of America’s Trust kings to her father. ‘‘I can’t do 
it now, my daughter,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I have to buy two or 
three legislatures for my own use.”’ 
**K 
Aman one morning at family prayers prayed fora good 
neighbor in great destitution. After the prayer, his boy said to 
him, ‘‘ Papa, give me your pocket-book, and I will go over to 
Mr. Smith's and answer your prayer myself.”’ 
* OK 
~ 
**T see you are building a new house, Mr. Bung.’’ 
** Yes, you are right.”’ 
‘* Made the money out of whiskey, I suppose ?”’ 
‘*No.’’ 
‘* Why, you are a liquor dealer, are you not ?”’ 
‘*Oh, yes! But the money I’m putting into this house was 
made out of the water I put into the whiskey. Every farthing 
was made out of the water, sir.’’ 


* 


A pious Scotch woman, returning home from church a little 
earlier than usual, was asked by her husband if ‘‘ the sermon 
was all done?’’ And she replied: ‘‘ Na, Donald; it’s a’ said, but 
it is nae begun to be dune.”’ 

Kk 


At one time, in the Highlands of Scotland, to ask for a 
receipt or promissory note was considered an insu't, and sucha 
thing as a breach of contract was rarely heard of, so strictly did 
the people regard their honor. The Presbyterian Witness tells a 
story of a farmer who had been to the Lowlands and had there 
acquired worldly wisdom. 

After returning to his native place he needed some money, 
and requested a loan from a gentleman in the neighborhood. The 
latter, Mr. Stewart, complied and counted out the gold, when the 
farmer immediately wrote a receipt. . 

‘‘And what is this, man?’’ cried Mr. Stewart on receiving 
the slip of paper. 

‘‘ That is a receipt, sir, binding me to give ye back your gold 
at the right time,’’ replied Donald. 

‘* Binding ye, indeed! Weel, my man, if ye canna trust 
yersel, I’m sure I'll no trust ye. Sic as ye canna hae my gold;”’ 
and, gathering it up, he returned it to his desk and locked it up. 

“ But, sir, I might die,’’ replied the needy Scot, unwilling to 
surrender his hope of the loan; ‘‘and perhaps my sons might 
refuse it ye; but the bit of paper would compel them.’’ 

‘‘Compel them to sustain their dead father’s honor!’’ cried the 
enraged Celt. ‘‘ They'll need compelling to do right, if this is 
the road ye’re leading them. Ye can gang elsewhere for money, 
I tel; ye; but ye’ll find nane aboot here that'll pit more faith in 
a bit of paper than in a neighbor’s word of honor and his love of 
right.’’ 

“Look at the great cities of antiquity,’’ exclaimed an 
English clergyman the other day, ‘‘ Where are they now? Why 
some of them have perished so utterly that it is doubtful if they 
ever existed !’’ 
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Webster’s 
international 
Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 
87 ~Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
- Successor of the 
**Unabridged.’”’ 


Standard 


of the U. S. Goy’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. Su- 
weme Court, all the 
State Supreme Courts, 
and of nearly all the 
Schooibooks, 
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Warmly 

Commended 
by State Superintend- 
ents of Schools, and 
other Edueators almost 
without number. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND. 
The Boston Herald says:— 

No dictionary can be final, but for the next twen- 
ty-five years the International must be accepted as 
the best work of its kind in the English language. 











G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
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A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 

“THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL,.”—Devoted 

to Mother and Baby’s interests. Frauces 


Sheldon Bolton, Editor. For sample copies 
BOALEM. sc ccerersscscerensesses 


Mother's Journal, New Haven, Conn, 
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Beautiful Hair... 





Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer posi- 
tively produces a luxuriant growth of hair 
on the baldest head. Rapidly cures bald 
patches, scanty partings, hair falling, thin 
eyebrows and re and restores gray 
hair to original color Absolutely forces 
whiskers and mustaches on the smoothest 
face at any age. Price $100 per boitle. 
W. A. LORRIMER’S EXCELSIOR HAIR 
FORCER CO., 1005 Penna. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md, 


FREE! speciat omer: FREE! 





Lorrimer & Co. know that there are 
thousands of persons in the United States 
who are afflicted with Hair Falling, Bald- 
ness, Faded Hair, Scurf, Dandruff, Scanty 
Partings, Bald Patches, Weak Eyebrows and 
Eyelashes, A Meager and Straggling Growth 
of, Beard and Mustaches and er isorders 
of the Hair and Scalp. 

They are also aware that most of these 
persons have tried severa! remedies with- 
out success and naturally hesitate to spend 
$1.00 without first knowing something 
about the article they are about to use. 

In order to prove to all that 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
eee —— Hair Forcer 


will do what we claim, and to show its 
wonderful merit, we have decided to send 
a sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 
any part of the world ou receipt of 25c. 
silver. 

We hope that every lady and gentleman 
who is in need of a preparation for the 
bair, will take advantage of this liberal 
offer, as it is only made in the hope that 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer may 
become widely known, and that its mar- 
vellous merits may be heralded forth 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered, Address 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 
Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Notre.—Descriptive pamphlet and testi 
monials free on application. 
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The Philistine: 
A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as it ts."— 
HENRY IV, 


Printed Every Little While for the 
Society of The Philistines and 
Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 


the Bursar. 


‘Ut 1s very handsome and very sassy.” 
BosTON HERALD, 


“Tt ts deliciously impudent." 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 


“Tt offers a most promising sign.” 
New YORK TRIBUNE, 


“Tt gave me a purple moment.” 
THE CHAP-BOOK, 


The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 


lace. 
THE PHILISTINE 


East Aurora New York 
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An Hilustrated Christian Monthly, 
TeVrrewer sg, 
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OF RELIGIOUS 

MAGAZINE AND CURRENT THOUGHT, 
Undenominational, 13th Year; devoted to Applied 
Christianity, elegantzy Illustrating the same; Ser- 
mons, Questions of the Day, Sunday-school, Mission 
Work. By best writers on Theology. Christian Life, 
and Work. $2.50. It fills a niche, meets a want not 
supplied by any other periodical. Sample, 10 cents. 
AGENTS make big wages. give big value for the 
price, getting Subscribers for it with 

our Combination Offers of Standard Books at cost. 


THOUGHTS for the OCCASION. Six vols. 


1. Pstriotic and Secular. Historical facts and 
timely thoughts, helpful in outlining addresses for 
our 15 patriotic and holiday occasions. 578 pp., $1.7 

Anniversary and Religious, A companion 
volume to the above. Suggestive thoughts for timely 
occ.sions. Ed. by F. NOBLE. D.D. 516 pages, $1.75. 

3 Memorial Tributes. Add: esses, Sermons and 
best thoughts from eminent divines on funeral occa- 
sions, for all ages and conditions. L.troduction by 
JoHN HALL, DD. es, $1.75. 

4. The Bow in the ¢ loud; or, Words of Comfort. 
200 contributors in poetry and prose, Introduction 
by WM. M TAYLOR, D.D, 452 pages $1.75. 

5. Revivals How to Secure Them, As taught 
and exemplified by the most successful clergym 1. 
Edited by Rev. W. P. Dog. 443 pages, $1.75. 

6. Curiosities of the Bibte Seed thoughts Rible 
etudies and readings. prayer-meeting outlines 1) 00 

rize questions with key, etc. Introduction by Rev, 
5 . H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 pages, Illustrated, $2.00. 








Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted, 
E. B. TREAT, 6 Cooper Union, New York, 
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) A weekly paper for the () 
e theatre-goer. Has two ° 
e virtues now —cleanliness and e 
e truthfulness. More virtues in the e 
~ future. Postal brings a sample 7. 
) copy. 6 
) FOOTLIGHTS, 6 
‘) Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 6 
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Typewriters, 
New and Second: Hand. 


EXCHANGE...... ¢ Mimeographs and Supplies. 
aaa Theo Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35.00. sss 


€ 133 South Fifth 
bY Street, 
..-Philadelphia... 








